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Notes. 


“ ARTIFEX,” “OPIFEX” (LAT.): 
MHXANHTHS (GR.): “ KUNSTLER,” 
BEITER” (GER.). 

Circumstances have led me into an investigation 
of the etymology and history of these words, which 
possess considerable interest in connexion with the 
progress of art and skill amongst the several 
divisions of the Indo-European races. I propose 
in the following paragraphs succinctly to record 
the results. 

The Latin writers have always maintained 
a clear distinction between artes and opes, applying 
the former to a result of creative energy, the latter 
to accumulated property or the raw material of 
wealth. So Seneca, “ Non est ars que ad effectum 
casu venit” (Hp. 29). So Cicero, “ Zeno censet 
artis proprium esse creare et gignere.” Of opes we 
Tead : 


TEXNITHS, 
“ AR- 


“ Condit opes alius, defossoque incubat auro.” 
Vir., Georg., ii. 507. 
“ Magnas inter opes inops.” 
Hor., Carm., iii. 16. 
The workers in each department were naturally 
termed artifex and opifex respectively, but the dis- 
tinction was difficult to preserve and could not be 
entirely maintained. When Cicero says, “ Opifices 





omnes in sordida arte versantur,” he recognizes the 
opifex as an artist of an inferior class. The author 
of the universe is sometimes styled opifex, some- 
times artifex. Thus Pliny, ii. 1, “ Artefex omnium 
natura,” and in another passage, “ Opifex natura.” 
Cicero says, “‘ Opifex sedificatorque mundi Deus ” 
(N. D., i. 8). The distinction between the higher 
and lower grades of skill shades off too imper- 
ceptibly to be very rigidly maintained, but in every 
cultivated language the terms are modified to 
express the difference. Thus we have in English 
artist, artiste, artificer, artisan, to express skill of 
different kinds or applied to different objects. 

All words of general application have a tendency 
to acquire metaphorically a degraded or evil mean- 
ing. Thus artificitwm, which originally meant 
dexterity and skill in the highest sense, came in 
time to mean low cunning. Our English word 
artifice has the same double meaning, though prin- 
cipally used in the bad sense. 

Let us now inquire into the derivation of artes 
and opes. Ars is not found in the Greek language 
in the sense of skill, but the radical from which it 
is derived exists in every language of the Aryan 
race, with the abstract sense of noble, honourable, 
and in the concrete sense of motion onward and 
upward. Thus Sansk. arti signifies much the same 
Lat. ars. Arya, honourable, was the title 
assumed by the primitive Indo-European race in 
their early habitat on the north-west plains of 
India ; Zend ere; Old Ger. éra; A.-S. dr; Norse 
aer, &c. It is held, with considerable show of pro- 
bability, that these and various other derivatives 
can be traced back to a primitive root ar, which 
with its original idea of pushing forward was 
applied to ploughing; Lat. ar-o; Gr. ap-ow; 
Cym. ar-u; Old Ger. ar-un; A.-S. er-ian, &c, 
The Aryan race invading and superseding the 
nomad aborigines were the ploughmen by distinc- 
tion. It was a title of honour of which the relics 
are found in all the cognate tongues. From this 
the root has shot out into numberless stems and 
branches, the bare enumeration of which would 
occupy considerable space. Of these ars and arti- 


as 


ex are significant illustrations. 


Whether opes and opus are connected in their 
etymology is amoot point. The strong probability 
is that they are so, but rather remotely. Accord- 
ing to our most learned philologists there was 
& primitive radical dp, conveying the sense of 
flowing, getting, acquiring.* This radical is found 
in all the Aryan languages. In the Low German 
and Norse dialects we should expect, according to 
Grimm's law, that the tenuis p would be changed 
into the aspirate f. Accordingly we have in Old 
Norse af-li, means, acquisition ; A.-S. df-ian, to 





* See Fick, Hhemalige Spracheinheit, p. 297; Pott, 
Etymologische Forschungen, i. 437 ; Graff, Althochdeutsch, 
Sprachschatz,i.70 Bopp and Benfey, sub voc. “ Ap.” 
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make, to get. In High German the consonant 
takes the medial form 6, whence uob-an, Mod. 
Ger. iib-en. In Latin the derivatives branched off 
into two forms—opus, the means of uiring ; 

the realised acquirement. In Greek, although 
ie teu have not the same prominence, there 
can be little doubt that ad-evos, wealth, and 
é¢-éAAw, to enlarge, to increase, are from the 
same original. 

Opifex, then, is the worker, the creator of wealth, 
artifer the cunning hand which applies it to the 
arts of life. 

The different terms employed in the respective 
languages for labour and skill indicate that the 
origin of the arts in Greece and Rome had little in 
common, and took a different point of departure. 
Téxv is the word employed in Greek for the 
highest style of art. hus we have in Homer 
érAa xaAdkihia, weipara réxvys, “ brazen arms, 
the perfection of art.” It is used by Plato, Aris- 
totle, and other Greek writers to embrace all the 
fine arts, including rhetoric and poetry. Its origin 
is, however, very humble, being akin to our own 
rural word thatch. Taksh in Sanskrit; tey or 
vex in Greek ; teg in Latin ; and, according to 
Grimm’s law of permutation, dak or dach in High 
German, and thak in Low German, were the ori- 
ginal roots signifying construction. One of the 
very earliest objects to which construction could 
be applied would be that of providing a roof for 
shelter, hence Lat. tego, to cover, tegula, a roofing 
tile, and the various derivatives in English and the 
other Teutonic tongues, deck, dach, thatch, &c., 
with the same general signification. Amongst the 
Greeks the term took a higher position and was 
the concrete expression of the perfection of human 
art, but its humble origin is not to be despised. 
In our modern word technical we seem to have re- 
verted to the original radical conception. 

Whilst in Greek reyvirns is the artist, the 
artifex, pnyxdvytns is the worker, the wealth pro- 
ducer. The radical runs through all the Aryan 
tongues in slightly different forms : mah or mag 
in the sense of greatness, mach in that of power in 
action. Thus in the former we have Sansk. maha ; 
Gr. peya; Lat. mag-nus; Goth. maht ; O.H.Ger. 
mag-an; in the latter sense Sansk. magh; Gr. 
pnx-avaw ; Lat. mach-inor; Old Ger. mach-on ; 
A.-5S. mac-ian; Norse mak-a; Eng. make. Our 
borrowed word mechanic is simply “the maker.” 
The Greek pnydvynrns differs from Lat. opifex in 
the fact that in the former the primary idea is that 
of power or ability, in the latter it is the object or 
purpose to which the power is directed. 

We English have borrowed our artistic terms 
from classical sources. Our Teutonic congeners 


have adopted a more independent course in striking 
out to some extent a self-developed nomenclature. 
Kunstler for an artist and arbeiter for a workman 
are pure Teutonic, but maschine, ingenieur, ma- 





schinenbauer are, like our own equivalents, borrowed 
words. In Old German and Norse the same verb 
kunnan, kunna, meant both to know and to be 
able, an ancient testimony to the axiom that 
“knowledge is power.” They were afterwards 
separated into kennen and kinnen, but kunstler 
had been formed before this separation took place. 
There is another Greek term for a workman 
which ought not to be overlooked in this inquiry, 
’Epyarys, later épyacrijs, from épyov, more 
properly with the digamma fepyov, originally 
signified a day labourer in the fields, a husband- 
man. Damm, sub voc., remarks, “Proprie est 
agricultura, opus quo terra exercetur, nam est ab 
épa, deinde est in genere, opus, labor, arbeit, 
denique notat difficultatem aliquam ; sed primario 
notat Tv yewpyray.” Hesiod uses it as applied 
to husbandry only. By the time of Homer it had 
come to mean in addition work of any kind where 
effort was required. Thus in the Iliad, ii. 435 :— 
pndé te Snpov 
GpBarrdpeBa Epyov & 3) Beds éyyvadiCe. 
—* Let us not put off too long the work (or task) 
which Jove puts into our hands.” “Ep-yoy is some- 
times employed for works of skill, as tpyoy ® 
H¢acorovo, “ artificiosum opus,” but the primary 
idea is always that of labour and toil. This is 
more especially the case in the cognate tongues, 
Sansk. varj; Lat. urg-eo; Goth. vaurk-jan ; Ger. 
werk; A.-S. weorc; Old Norse verk-a, signify 
trouble and toil as well as work. It therefore 
embraces in its idea both knowledge and capacity, 
skill to devise and power to carry out, no doubt 
the true idea of an artist. Arbeiter was originally 
one who worked on the land, arbja (arvu:m), trans- 
ferred to any species of labour not requiring skill. 
We have no equivalent in English. It is a curious 
fact, showing the solidarity of the Aryan tongues, 
that Gr. épy-drys and Eng. work-man, though 
entirely independent of each other, are radically 
the same word with a similar meaning. Those who 
are interested in such inquiries may easily pursue 
the subject further. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


A BRITISH TRACKWAY FROM LONDON TO 
CHESTER. 

I should be obliged if any of your readers would 
assist me in tracing an ancient way, which I think 
there is good reason to believe to be a British 
trackway from London to Chester. My knowledge 
of it from London towards Buckingham is derived 
only from the Ordnance map, from which I assume it 

assed by Watford, Berkhampstead, Tring Station, 
Mentmore, Wing, Stewkley, Mursley, and Little 
Horwood. From the last place I have heard it 
ge of locally as the Welsh Road, passing by 
the “Six Lords” inn at Singleborough, the “ Old 
Lone Tree” at Thornborough, through Buckingham, 
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Boycott, Evershaw Farm, Biddlesden, Syresham, 
Helmedon, Sulgrave, Calworth, Aston-le-Wall, 
Priors Hardwick, Southam, Offchurch, Chesford 
Bridge, Kenilworth, and Stonebridge. From 
Little Horwood to Stonebridge it is known as 
the Welsh Road, the Welshman’s Road, or the 
Bullock Road, and it is interesting to notice that 
throughout the route tumuli and camps abound, 
and also that the Welsh farmers and drovers com- 
monly used the road until the railways and 
the Cattle Diseases Acts destroyed the traffic. 
Occasionally where the road became “ turnpiked ” 
the Welshmen deserted it and struck out fresh 
lines, or possibly the road was originally duplicate 
in certain parts; for instance, between Kenilworth 
and Stonebridge the drovers passed chiefly through 
Meriden and Berkswell, and again at Buckingham 
they avoided the turnpiked part and passed through 
Gaweutt. From Stonebridge to Castle Bromwich, 
Stonnall, and Brownhills the road (now turnpike) 


* is known as the Old Chester Road, and Ogilby, 


in 1675, and Patterson, in 1784, speak of it as the 
“eoach” road, as distinguished from the post road, 
wh'ch passed through Coleshill and Lichfield. At 
the “Rising Sun,” Brownhills, the road falls into 
the Watling Street, and at this point the Welshmen 
partly took the Watling Street to London and 
partly the road described. In ancient times, how- 
ever, the road passed a little north of Brownhills 
station across Cannock Chase, and where it crossed 
the Watling Street, or rather, according to my 
view, where the Watling Street crossed it, the 
Romans built a guard-house on the nearest eminence, 
the traces of which are still visible, and are known 
as Knaves Castle. The road then continued across 
the Chase, where its lines are very plain, and are 
known locally as Blake Street, the oie Road, 
or the Coventry Road. The Welsh drovers never 
used this part within memory, always adopting 
Watling Street, but some of the Chester waggons 
took the old trackway across the Chase, where it 
forms in part the boundaries of manors and parishes, 
through Hednesford and by Brocton Gate to 
Stafford, and so I suppose through Eccleshall and 
Nantwich to Chester, but there are also traces of 
an ancient way across the Chase from Hednesford 
to Huntington and Penkridge and thence by King 
Street to Great Chatwell, rejoining the old Chester 
Road at Woodcote, three miles south of Newport. 
There isalsoan ancient way from Penkridge, through 
Bradley and near Gnosall, falling again into the old 
Chester Road at Hinstock, six miles north of New- 
port. I have, however, no doubt that from Weston 
under Lizard, where the old Chester Road again 
leaves Watling Street, it is of Roman origin and 

rt of the Roman way from Chester to Bath. Most 

ritish trackways appear to have frequently bifur- 
cated, especially in a hill country, and I think there 
is a plain bifurcation in this road where it crosses 
the Icknield Street at Sutton Park, the duplicate 








road passing through Aldridge and reuniting at 
Catshill, near Brownhills. This latter route was 
commonly used by the drovers and the Chester 
waggons, and as it is in part a parish boundary, is 
undoubtedly an ancient way. The main road 
through Stonnall is sometimes called the streetway, 
and there are two camps upon it. It is curious to 
notice that in old times different kinds of traffic 
pursued different routes; Ogilby (edition 1675), in 
giving the post road from London to Chester, says 
that “‘ whilst the stage coaches miss Lichfield and 
pass through Newport and Whitchurch” (thus 
travelling the way in question between Stonebridge 
and Watling Street at Brownhills), “horsemen will 
sometimes ride by Northampton and carts keep 
the Watling Street.” In the Appendix to Beesley’s 
History of Banbury the road referred to near 
Aston-le-Wall is marked on the map “ Ancient 
way,” and near Culworth “ Portway.” 

It is important and interesting to ascertain if 
the Britons had a continuous thoroughfare from 
London to Chester. If they had it follows that 
there must have been considerable commerce in 
the country, and that our ancestors cannot have 
been the savages which history depicts them. It 
would also seem, from the fact of the Romans 
building a guard-house (Knaves Castle) at the inter- 
section of the road by the Watling Street, that 
whilst the Romans used their military ways the 
Britons adhered to their old trackways, which were 
probably the commercial veins of the country. It 
would then be curious to notice with what tenacity 
the Welshmen have travelled in the footsteps of 
their ancestors. That the whole route is of great 
antiquity there can be no doubt, as it is so fre- 
quently the boundary of counties, parishes, and 
manors, and the remains of tumuli and camps are 
so continuous and abundant. The attention of 
antiquaries in various localities might throw much 
light upon the subject. W. H. Duienay, 

Walsall. 





Tuspinc.—About the middle of the twentieth 
century a controversy will arise in “N. & Q.” as 
to the antiquity of the art of tubbing ; an art so 
simple and so necessary that some correspondents 
will maintain it to be coeval with the human race, 
while others (myself included, if I am then alive) 
will rather affirm that it cannot be traced back 
with certainty much beyond the reign of Queen 
Victoria. In the interest, therefore, of posterity, 
whose affairs I have much at heart, and seeing that 
some of the ancient and pre-historic tubbers are 
still in being, I would invite a preliminary settle- 
ment of this difficult question ; and so much the 
rather, because I was greatly scandalized, when 
dining the other day with a college friend, to hear 
him assert that about the year 1850, when he and 
I were undergraduates at Cambridge, tubbing was 
unknown at the University. For my friend, 
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indeed, I cannot avouch, though he is (I hasten to 
say) a man of nice and cleanly habits, familiarly 
given to the tub, even on winter mornings, now. 
But I can safely say that I had a tub in 1850, and 
earlier, and used it; and that others of mine 
aequaintance did the like. Nay, more ; my father, 
who was born in 1804, used the tub all his life ; 
my earliest recollections of his dressing-room in- 
clude the memory of his great round bath and of 
its tremendous sponge. And yet, looking back on 
literature and the world, I do not feel able to carry 
tubbing beyond my father’s age. I remember in 
childhood many a house that had its bath-room or 
its shower-bath, but none or hardly any that had 
a tub to every bedroom. And, to go back a few 
steps, does any one suppose that Beau Brummel 
ever had a tub? or Horace Walpole, or Sir Roger 
de Coverley, or Mr. Pepys or Mr. Evelyn, or my 
Lord Bacon? or—but the transcendent modesty 
of Queen Elizabeth warns me to forbear these 
delicate inquiries. 

Even now, when ladies and children, as well as 
men, are freely and daily tubbed, the art has not 
penetrated much, if at all, below the upper-middle 
classes in England. I was, indeed, much sur- 
prised, a few years ago, to be told by a friend in 
Surrey that his new cook and housemaid had 
petitioned for a tub in their bedroom. Such a 
case is phenomenal, and, like the genius of Shake- 
speare, anticipates all possibilities. But the fact 
that in every hotel and lodging we are charged 
sixpence or a shilling for a tub and nothing at all 
for an ewer and basin shows that the tub is still 
everywhere looked upon as a luxury for the rich 
and nothing more. My friend Mrs. Cockrody, 
landlady of the “Cleikum Arms,” in the Fylde, 
put the matter truly enough, in remonstrating 
with me for making her best bedroom carpet “as 
sloppy as sloppy.” “ Why, sir,” she indignantly 
exclaimed, “ there’s Mr. Jones, t’ head exciseman, 
stops here a fortnight together, and he never wants 
no bithins; and Mr. Robison, travels for yon 
great firm o’ Grumble & Goodenough, he’s here 
weeks together, and he never has no bathins !” 
The implication was obvious, and so was the rarity 
of the event. For, several years afterwards, I 
visited the “ Cleikum Arms” again, and the dame 
—not without some natural horror—recognized 
me at once. “ Why, Mrs. Cockrody, it’s im- 
possible you can remember me after so long!” 
‘ Aw, yiss, sir, bud Ah do; you’re the gentleman 
at had them biithins /” A. J. M. 


Lorp Oxrorp.—In Johnson’s Life of Rowe is 
the following passage :— 


“He (Rowe) was Under Secretary for three years, 
when the Duke of Queensbury was Secretary of State, 
and afterwards applied to the Earl of Oxford for some 

ublic employment. Oxford enjoined him to study 
panish, and when, some time afterwards, he came 
again, and said that he had mastered it, dismissed him 





with this congratulation, ‘Then, sir, I envy you the 
pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the original.” ” 


This story rests on the authority of Pope, who 
related it to Spence, and added, “ Was not that 
cruel? I do not believe it was meant so ; it wag 
only his odd way.” The story is better told by 
M. Dutens, in his Mémoires d@un Voyageur qui 
se Repose, but applied to a different person, and 
with more appearance of probability, for this reason 
among others, that, as Dr. Johnson remarks, “‘ Why 
Oxford, who desired to be thought a favourer of 
literature, should thus insult a man of acknow- 
ledged merit, or how Rowe, who was so keen a 
Whig that he did not willingly converse with men 
of the opposite party, could ask preferment ffom 
Oxford, it is not now easy to discover.” Dutens’s 
version is as follows :— 


** Ce seigneur aimoit passionnément la lecture de Don 
Quichotte ; il en fit faire une édition magnifique en 
Espagnol 4 Londres en trois volumes in quarto qui lui 
est dediée.* Lorsqu’il étoit dans l’administration, il 
étoit souvent tourmenté par un membre du Parlement 
de faire quelque chose pour son fils. I] lui demanda un 
jour d'un air mystérieux, ‘ Votre fils sait-il I’ Espagnol?’ 
‘Non, milord,’ repondit l'autre, ‘ mais il le saura bientét 
si vous l’ordonnez,’ ‘ Qu’il l’'apprenne donc,’ dit milord, 
‘il n’aura pas lieu de s’en repentir.’ Le pére envoie 
aussitét son fils en Espagne, en lui recommandant de 
bien apprendre l'Espagnol. Un an aprés il l’améne a 
Milord Oxford. ‘ Milord,’ dit-il, ‘ voici mon fils qui 
entend I'Espagnol & merveille, et il est prét a profiter 
de votre bonne volonté pour lui.’ ‘ Ah! fort bien,’ dit 
Milord Oxford, ‘ attendez un peu ; je reviens 4 vous.’ Tl 
passe, en disant cela, dans son cabinet et en sort avec un 
exemplaire de Don Qwuichotte qu'il donne au jeune 
homme. ‘Tenez, monsieur,’ lui dit-il, ‘ lisez ce livre 
dans loriginal, et je puis vous assurer que vous ne 
regretterez pas le tems que vous avez employé a I’en- 
tendre.’ La plaisanterie étoit un peu forte ; mais, dans 
le fond, je trouvais que Milord Oxford avoit raison : j'ai 
lu et relu plusieurs fois ce livre dans l'original avec la 
plus grande satisfaction, et je l’ai toujours trouvé la 
lecture la plus propre & delasser agréablement |'esprit, 
aprés des études sérieuses.” 

C. Ross. 


Estimate oF EvizapeTHan Dramatists, 1704. 
—In the dialogue between Nat Lee and Colly 
Cibber in Visits from the Shades, Lond., 1704, 
occurs the following :— 

Nat. “Jonson, Shakespear, Dryden, and some others 
of us, not long since were discoursing of the poor Estate 
of your Theater, and after several Causes assigned they 
all agreed the Chief was owing to your mismanagement : 
Fletcher came in at the Conclusion and jumpt with us 
in the Verdict, and withal swore bitterly, he would 
never pardon what you’d done, but would certainly 
arraign you for the murther of his Hider Brother.” 

Colly. “ He might have spar’d his resentments, for it 
has not suffered in the least by my alteration ; I have 
been so far from the depressing of it, that when it was 
dead to the Theater, I revived the Phenix from the 
ashes.” 

Nat. “ As Mr. Collier says by D’Urfee’s Don Quizot, 








* This I presume was the edition published by Tonson 
in 1738, which Brunet describes as a “belle édition 
ornée de figures par Vertue et Vander-Gucht.” 
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you wisely planted yourself upon the shoulder of a 
Gyant....1 would have you to cease to disturb the Manes 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Chapman and Sherley are 
authors good enough in all conscience for your purpose, 
and may serve to stock the Strolers with Annual Drolls.” 

In another dialogue between “Ben Jonson and 
Mr. Bak-r, the author of the Oxford Act,” Baker 
says :— 

“You and Shakespear writ well enough for the time, 
but your English was in the Ore and the Wit in its 
infancy in respect to what it is now: We have had 
Waller and a Dryden, and have now a Wicherly and a 
Dennis, a Congreve and a Southern, who have melted 
down the Barbarism of your age, and made our Diction 
more refined and sparkling. Then for our Plays, the 
plots are stronger and finer wove, and the incidents more 
curious and surprising.” 

The pamphlet is dull, and has none of the rough 
vigour which characterizes Tom Brown’s dialogues. 
C. Exxior Browne. 


Lameetn Decrers.—A “thing not generally 
known ” must, I imagine, be this. Every now and 
then we see in the newspapers that some distin- 
guished theologian or active missionary has re- 
ceived a degree at Lambeth from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, honoris causé. Very flattering and 
very proper, no doubt, we deem it, and are thank- 
ful that the archbishop possesses this power of 
rewarding exceptional merit, which has no means 
of obtaining university distinction. But I think 
the public will hardly credit—what, though stated 
to me on excellent authority, I can scarcely believe 
myself—that these Lambeth degrees are frightfully 
expensive ; that of M.A. costing some 50l., and 
those of B.D. and D.D. proceeding by a sliding 
scale. How anybody can be such a goose as to 
pay thus heavily for his whistle I cannot under- 
stand ; but of what benefit such a white elephant 
can be, except to the archbishop’s officials, is a still 
greater mystery to M.A.Oxon. 

{Is our correspondent aware that the Archbishop only 
confers the degree of M.A. now after examination ! | 


Recisters oF THE Privy Covuncit.—It is 
remarkable that no regular search has been made 
into the Registers of the Privy Council, which are 
full of curious information on the history of the 
sixteenth century. I will give a few instances from 
the first two volumes almost at hazard. An order 
about images (Reg. ii. 240, 251). A complaint that 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, after the late 
visitation, had retained certain jewels of gold and 
silver, a crucifix and pyx, intending to convert them 
intomoney forthe repairsof theirhouse. Ordermade 
to restrain them from disposing of the pyx, being 
“ garnished with pearles and stones xxxvi. oz.,” or 
the money arising from the sale of the ornaments, 
Oct. 23, 1547 (Reg. ii. 239). 1542-3, the service 
of St. Richard at Droitwich (Reg. i. 397). Order 
for the ordinal, 1549 (Reg. ii. 72). A complaint 
that Sir George Roo sang mass twice at Christmas 





at Sudeley, for which he entered into recognizances 
of 401. to the king y 104). 1543, Yorkshire 
shrines taken down (Reg. i. 256). Sir Thomas 
Wyatt sent to the Tower and discharged on re- 
cognizances of 2001, to the king; Pulteney to 
the Porter’s Lodge and Clere to the Tower for 
breaking windows with stone bows at night (Reg. 
i. 465). The proceedings with regard to Bishop 
Day are given at some length. 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Tae Rev. Taomas . Brancker, or Wuire- 
GATE AND TILsTon.—Since writing my note (ante, 
p. 41) on this individual, I have found his name 
in the pedigree of Brancker of Bispham Hall, co. 
Lancaster, in Foster’s Lancashire Pedigrees, from 
which it seems that he was of the same family as 
Sir William Brouncker, the mathematician and 
the first President of the Royal Society, who died 
in 1684, and who was Pepys’s acquaintance and 
correspondent. They were descended from Henry 
3rouncker, who in 1544 bought land at Melksham 
(then called Melksham-Brunker), in Wilts ; and 
in the adjoining church of Earlstoke are their 
arms, thus engraved in Aubrey’s Wilts: Ar., six 
pellets in pale, three and three; on a chief embattled 
sable a lozenge of the first charged with a cross 
patée of the second ; which coat is still used by 
the Bispham Branckers. Of the son of this Henry, 
Sir Henry Brouncker, Lord President of Munster, 
Pepys said that he gave 1,200/. to be made an 
Irish lord, “and swore the same day that he had 
not 12d. left to pay for his dinner.” The elder 
sons of Henry were the titled Brounkers; but a 
younger son, called in the pedigree “ Brouncker” 
only, was the father of Thomas Brouncker, B.A., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and of Ilminster, 
Somerset. The son of the latter was the Rector of 
Tilston. It is added in the pedigree that the 
rector married Hannah Meyrick, of Leicester, from 
whom are derived the Liverpool and Bispham 
Branckers, who used o in their names in place of a. 
Cf. Aubrey’s Wilts, pp. 298, seg. ; Pepys’s Diary, 
last ed., iv. 277. 

A letter from John Collins to James Gregory, 
in 1668, thus refers to Brancker’s edition of the 
Algebra :— 

“One John Henry Rhonius published an Algebra in 
High Dutch. He was Dr. John Pell’s scholar; the book 
is translated into English, refined by the Doctor, and 
almost out of the press: I hope to send a one of them, 
but therein are not contained some of his chiefest in- 
ventions in Algebra.”—Correspondence of Scientific Men, 
Oxford, 1841, vol. ii. 177. 

Joun E. Baltey. 


Brack Monrpay.—A writer in the Daily News 
of April 16 draws attention to the old expression 
“ Black Monday,” which he says took its origin in 
1360, when on a certain day there was a terrible 
storm of hail and lightning, which did great injury 
to the army of Edward IIL, killing many men and 
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horses. He observes that this was on Easter 
Monday, April 14, and goes on to remark that 
Easter Monday in the present year, being also 
April 14, was most exceptionally cold, dark, and 
cruel. It is common to quote the passage in Stow’s 
Annals fixing the original Black Monday as Easter 
Monday, April 14, 1360, when the English army 
was encamped before Paris. Yet I believe it is 
very generally admitted that Stow’s statement is 
in all the main points incorrect. Easter Monday 
in 1360 was the 6th and not the 14th of April ; the 
storm did not take place 6n Easter Monday ; and 
on the day of the storm the English army was not 
under the walls of Paris, but near Chartres. 
Edward III. was before Paris on Easter Day, 
April 5, 1360, and during the following week he 
tried in every way to induce the Dauphin to come 
forth and meet him in battle, but the French very 
wisely declined to do so; as Holinshed quaintly 
says, “ They would not taste of that vessell.” The 
English camp was therefore broken up on Monday, 
the 13th ; the army decamped and marched towards 
Mont-lehery. After several days, when they were 
within sight of Chartres, the storm overtook them 
and did terrible damage. Amongst those killed in 
this storm was the Lord Guy Beauchamp, son of 
the Earl of Warwick, who, being wounded to 
death, died, as the inscription on his tomb states, 
“le xxviii. jour d’Averil l’ann meccix.” Black 
Monday must therefore, it would seem, have been 
either the 20th or the 27th of April, more probably 
the 27th: this would well agree with the statement 
that Lord Beauchamp was mortally injured on 
Black Monday the 27th, and died the next day. 
The peace was concluded at Bretigny on May 8 
following. Epwarp Sotty. 


Curious Eprtapns.—Making a short stay at 
Reigate a few weeks since, and roaming about 
that beautiful neighbourhood, I came across the 
following epitaph in Betchworth Churchyard :— 

“ John Rose, died Jan. 27, 1810, aged 10 years, 

Dr Friends and companions all, 
Pray warning take by me, 
Don't venture on the ice too far, 
As 'twas the death of me.” 
F. D. 

Nottingham. 

I have not seen the following among the many 
that have appeared, and it is, I think, quaint 
enough to have a place in “N. & Q.” :— 

** Our life is but a winter’s day : 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 

I either omitted to copy or have lost the date, 
name, &c. Perhaps some one in the neighbour- 


hood of Linslade will supply these. 
Hic et Usiqve. 





Tae Captain or THE Port or Mocapor,— 
There is an amusing account of the captain of the 
port of Mogador in Mr. Richardson’s Travels in 
Morocco (1860, vol. i. p. 92). He was a Jew of 
English extraction, and had been aide-de-camp to 
Bolivar. His name was Phillips; and it is said 
that after leaving Mogador he went to Lisbon, 
where he purposed writing a memorial to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, containing the plan of 
a new Unitarian system of religion, by which the 
Jews might be brought within the pale of the 
Christian Church (p. 102). One would like to 
know more of this versatile worthy. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon, 


A Decarep Noste.—I have just cut out the 
following sad account from the Times. Can any 
of your correspondents give an account of the 
ancestry of this decayed noble? I do hope that 
the worthy Vicar of Leeds may succeed in ob- 
taining the means of rescuing the aged couple 
from the workhouse. 

“ Sir,—-The Duc de Columbier and hia wife are in- 
mates of our Leeds Workhouse. I have, with my soli- 
citor Mr. Ford, examined a box of deeds and letters 
belonging to him; we have no doubt that he is the 
person he represents himself to be. He bears the family 
name of Mouchat. His title was in Neufchatel, since 
ceded to Prussia. At the age of eighty-six his memory, 
happily, is too imperfect to be of much service in tracing 
the history of the family, but I am inclined to think 
they emigrated to England at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

“His father received a pension from the Prussian 
Government until his death, and the unfortunate man 
in whose cause I write earned a livelihood as a painter, 
which succeeded sufficiently till old age had weakened 
his hand. They bear an excellent character in the 
workhouse, and the chaplain has the highest opinion 
of them. Yet it seems a hard reverse of fortune that 
they should end their lives in a Union, separated from 
one another, each locked in their respective wards, and 
only allowed to meet once a week. 

“If any of your readers feel sufficient interest in this 
fallen old man and his wife to subscribe towards a 
simple maintenance for them that could give them a 
cottage and, perhaps, 1/. a week, I will gladly take 
charge of the contributions. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“Jonn Gort, Vicar of Leeds, 

“The Vicarage, Leeds, April 21.” 

Y. S. M. 


Tue Bicycite Barration.—Some suggestion as 
to such a corps as this having been made in the 
Globe of 7th inst., H. L. P. writes to that paper 
that in the “good old days of wooden velocipedes” 
he remembers to have read in “some witty 
journal” the following :— 

“ Our wooden walls were long the patriot’s toast, 

n wooden cavalry will be our boast ; 
And when some Wellington to conquest leads 
A new-built squadron of velocipedes, 
What foe will dare our prowess to withstand, 
Borne on our native oak by sea and land?” 


No date is given, but it may be guessed at 1818- 
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1823. In any case, the lines are worthy of pre- 

servation in “ N. & Q.,” which has already given 

insertion to interesting notes on the subject of 

bicycles. W. T. M. 
Reading. 


HistoricaL Deatus.—Every now and again 
the obituary columns of the 7'%imes contain an- 
nouncements of real historical interest, or which 
bring back into momentary interest events and 
epochs long passed. Of such is the following, 
which appeared a few days since :— 

“ On Tuesday, the 22nd April, 1879, at 36, Bryanston 
Square, Charles Reginald Buller, Esq., of Erle Hall, 
Plympton, for many years H.M.’s Government Agent in 
Ceylon, and J.P. for Devon, aged seventy-two, third son 
of the late James Buller, Esq., Clerk to H.M.’s Privy 
Council in the reigns of George III., George IV., and 
William IV.” 

Your columns seem especially designed for such 
records. Cornetivs WALForp. 


“ MasTerty rnactivity.”—This phrase is said 
to have originated in an article on the policy of 
Sir John Lawrence, contributed to the Fortnightly 
Review, in 1869, by Mr. Wyllie, a young Indian 
civilian of great promise, who shortly afterwards 
died. THo. SATCHELL. 


Ay Inpex To tHe “ Nonarvm Inquisitiongs.” 
—Why should not the Index Society arrange for 
the compilation of an “Index Nominum ” to this 
valuable source of genealogical information? As 
published by the Public Record Commission, the 
work only contains an “ Index Locorum,” which 
is quite insufficient for the purpose of referring to 
names of persons. Noman. 


Queries, 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


Tar Patm.—Can any satisfactory cause be 
assigned for the commencement and universality 
of the custom by which the palm has been taken 
as the symbol of victory? It arose very early, and 
so also the questions upon it. Pausanias (Arcad., 
ch. xviii.) says that a crown of palm was given to 
the victors by Theseus when, returning from Crete, 
he instituted the games at Delos, and that this was 
the origin of the custom. Plutarch also, in his 
Life of Theseus, says :—“ He is also said to have 
instituted games in Delos, where he began the 
custom of giving a palm to the victors” (vol. i. 
p. 21, Langhornes’ trans., Lon., 1819). Livy, at 
the year v.c. 459, B.c. 293, relates :—“ Eodem 
anno coronati primum, ob res bello bene gestas, 
ludos Romanos spectaverunt: palmeque tum 
primum, translato e Grecia more, victoribus datz” 





(lib. x. c. 47). He thus assigns the time at which 
the custom was introduced at Rome from Greece. 

Plutarch enters upon the subject at some length 
in his Symposiacon (queest. iv., Opp. Moral. p. 723, 
Par. , 1624), where the various reasons are examined, 
and the preference appears to be given to the notion 
of its beauty and length of life. The comparison 
of Nausicaa with the palm at Delos (Odyss., Z., 163) 
is natural in relation to this in the same passage. 

Aulus Gellius (iii. 6) supposes the reason to be 
its strength and power of resistance under heavy 
pressure. Plutarch refers to this, but rejects it as 
the reason. 

I am aware of the use of the palm in Scripture, 
Judges iv. 5, Ps. xcii. 12, Ezek. xli. 18 ; on which 
last Cornelius 4 Lapide observes .—‘‘ Cum constet 
palmam oriundam esse ex Judiea et Pheenicia 
dubitandum non videtur quin ex exemplo Salo- 
monis depromptum sit, ut palma pro victorie signo 
ponatur ab ethnicis, atque ut in certaminibus 
victori daretur palma.” Ep. Mansuatt. 


Braucuamp Queries.—Can any one kindly 
help me to discover the names and families of the 
wives of — 

1. Richard Beauchamp of Holt (nephew of 
William, Earl of Warwick), whose Inq. is 1 E. III, 
i. 20. 

2. His grandson, John B. of Holt, who died 
8 H. V. 

3. Reynbruno, son of Thomas, fourth Earl of 
Warwick. 

4. Richard, brother of Reynbruno. 
was Elizabeth.) 

5. Robert B. of Hacche, who died 13 John. 

6. Robert B. of Hacche, his grandson, living 
42 H. III. 

7. John, first Lord B. of Hacche ; Inq. 10 E. IIL, 
i. 43. (Her name was Maud.) 

8. William B. of Bletshoe, father of Roger the 
first baron. (Her name was Joan.) 

9. Giles, brother of No. 8. 

10. Roger, first Lord B. of Bletshoe. 
wife ; her name was Margaret.) 

1i. John, brother of No. 10. 
Elizabeth.) 

12, Roger, son of Roger (No. 10), who died v.p. 

13. William, son of No. 11. (Second wife ; 
her name was Joan.) HERMENTRUDE. 


(Her name 


(Second 


(Her name was 


Tue Princess EvizaperH.—Having a wish to 
** Hear how once repining 
Great Eliza captive lay,” 
I have looked into histories which give some par- 
ticulars of the melancholy progress which she made 
from her first apprehension at Ashridge to her 
release. The account says she was released from 
the Tower of London and straightway went with 
her attendants into the church of Allhallows, 
Staining, to return thanks for her deliverance from 
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rison, and after to the “ King’s Head,” Fenchurch 

treet, to take refreshments. Fox (Book of 
Martyrs) makes no mention of this circumstance, 
but keeps her jolted from pillar to post, as he says, 
in custody from the time of her seizure at Ashridge 
to her enlargement at Hampton Court. What 
were the places where she was kept prisoner, who 
were the owners of the private places, and was the 
captivity continuous or was she set at liberty from 
the Tower ? 


Works or Tuomas Love Peacock.—Does a 
list exist of the articles Peacock wrote in the 
Westminster Review and Fraser's Magazine? Did 
he write the articles signed “ Vida” in the Lon- 
don Magazine about 1822? Was he the author 
of Miserimus, printed by Hookham in 1833 ? 

Henry Coie. 

Hampstead. 


“Typurnia” AnD “ Betcravia.”—It would be 
in vain to inquire who invented the word “Ty- 
burnia” to designate the district north-west of 
old Tyburn gate ; but I may ask where it can be 
found in use earlier than 1847, when Thackeray 
delivered his charming lectures on the English 
humourists. In the lecture on Hogarth, Smollett, 
and Fielding, he says : “On the spot where Tom 
Idle made his exit from this wicked world . . . the 
elegant, the prosperous, the polite Tyburnia rises, 
the most respectable district in the habitable 
globe.” Tyburnia is used more or less jocosely, 
but Belgravia quite as seriously as if it were, like 
South Kensington, the legal name of a district. 
Belgrave Square, being the most fashionable spot 
in London, is now made to extend its aristocratic 
patronage as far as Vauxhall Bridge and the river. 

J AYDEE. 


Fropo.—In Thompson’s History of Boston 
(Lincolnshire) there is a genealogical table of the 
Tilney family, headed by the names Frodo and 
Baldwin his brother, Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Can any of your readers tell me anything of the 
history of Frodo? Was he connected with the 
Vikings? and for what services did he receive the 
grants of land from Edward the Confessor? There 
is a Frotho mentioned in Kingsley’s Hereward, the 
Last of the Saxons (p. 62), in connexion with Beo- 
wulf. Is this the same man ? 


Pre-Apamite Parers.—I believe there ap- 
peared some such papers in Scribner's Magazine 
some years ago. Can you tell me the date? 


J. 8. Arrwoop. 
Caston’s Road, Basingstoke, 


“ Your’s.”—Can any of your readers produce 
instances, from letters written by writers temp. 
Elizabeth downwards, in which “ Yours” is written 
at the end of a letter with an apostrophe, as “ Your’s 
I maintain, until | 


truly,” “Your's sincerely,” &c.? 





convinced to the contrary, that the use of this 
apostrophe is not incorrect, though time may have 
caused it to die out, just as the apostrophe in 
“dont,” “tis,” “oer,” &., is gradually taking 
leave of the English language in our daily corre- 
spondence, periodicals, &c. I have no time at pre- 
sent to follow up the inquiry, but I may say that, 
while in Bath, a few days ago, I found that Lowth 
or Lowther—quoted as an authority in an English 
grammar published in 1853-4—says that “ Your’s” 
should be written with an apostrophe; and in 
Thackeray’s Humourists I find the Earl of Peter- 
borough, in a letter to Pope, making use of the 
apostrophe at the end of his letter. Perhaps some 
of your readers might inform us who perpetrated 
the first heresy in this matter. 
W. Barrineton p’ALMEIDA, 


THE SENSITIVENESS OF PLANTS KNOWN TO THE 
Awctents.—I should be very glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.,” who may have given attention to 
the subject, could tell me whether there are any 
passages in the classics which will help me to 
understand how much or how little the ancient 
Greeks and Romans knew of the sensitiveness of 
plants. There is one passage in the beginning of 
Aristotle’s (?) rept utov, where the writer, who- 
ever he may have been, speaks of Anaxagoras and 
Empedokles “maintaining stoutly that plants 
have perception, feel pain and pleasure, and 
holding that they are moved by desire.” This 
locus has set me wondering whether the old 
Greeks made any experiments on plants, and, if so, 
what are the loci where such experiments are 
referred to. Ido not think Lewes says anything 
about it, though he does warn his readers against 
reading into the Greek the accumulated knowledge 
of the “ heirs of all the ages.” 

Does Herodotus, in speaking of the nummulitic 
limestone of the Pyramids, or in any other part of 
his history, call the fossils therein “ beans”? I am 
aware that Strabo (see Quekett’s Lectures on His- 
tology, I think) compares some fossils to lentils. 

J. 


A. C. 


Joan SHAKESPERE, Sus-Prioress or Wrox- 
HALL, co. Warwick.—Is anything known of the 
genealogy of “ Johanna Shakespere, sub-priorissa,” 
to whom, on Sept. 5, 1525, licence was granted to 
elect a prioress ? These particulars are in Dugdale, 
iv. 89, but no further account of the sub-prioress. 
Considering the county in which Wroxhall is 
situated, the fuller investigation of this subject 
might be interesting to Shakespearian students. 

Noma. 


Stap or Stave, a Loca Name.—In Rudder’s 
History of Gloucestershire (1779), p. 555, in his 
account of the parish of Miserden, there is as 
follows :— 

“The Slad or Slade, from the Saxon word Slade, 
a alip of ground, There are several places of this name 
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in Gloucestershire, all situated on the slopes of hills. 
The springs collecting on the sides of such hills loosen 
the earth, and frequently by their force drive whole 
acres of ground into the valleys beneath, a remarkable 
instance of which happened lately at the Throp | Thrupp], 
in the parish of Stroud. Hence the name Slade.” 

Is the foregoing the correct derivation, and 
where may one find in —- any particulars and 
the date of the remarkable landslip referred to by 
Rudder ? ABHBA, 


A Jeropoam or Craret.—I see in the Times 
that a jeroboam of claret contains eight bottles. 
Can any of your readers tell me the origin of this 
term ? Joun CuurRcHILL SIKzs, 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Jack Kercn or Catcn was, until recently, the 
name by which the hangman was commonly 
known. Is there an earlier instanve of its use 
than the following 7— 

“ What now remains, but that the Tap must burst? 
Who can do any more, that has done his worst ! 
That the proud foe rejoyce not in my fall, 

Now heart, break heart, and baffle Catch and all. 
But ere I fall a victim though too late, 

In a vile nation, to a viler fate 

I thus bequeath the remnant of my estate.” 

A Supplement to the last Will and Testament 
of Anthony, Earl of Shaftsbury, with his 
last Words as they were taken in Holland, 
where he died, January the 20th, 1682, folio, 
London, 1683, p. 3. 

a ee a 


A History or Cartow.—Where can I find 
a history of Carlow, with some account of that 
locality during the disturbances in Ireland, temp. 
Queen Elizabeth, 1599 ? M. M. B. 


Dvuevurp.—Is this Scotch name the same as the 
English Duckett, and is it of French origin? It 
first appears in Scotland at Dundee, as witness to 
a charter in 1406. I want any earlier trace of it. 

Scotus. 


Buriat at Nieut, 1601.—In the parish register 
of Norton, co. Derby, I find: “1601. Anthonius 
Blythe de Byrchet p’oe de dranfield Armiger sepult’ 
fuit in capella eccl’iz p’oali de norton adjunct’ Tertio 
die Junii in nocte.” The chapel was then sepa- 
rated from the chancel by a screen, and had been 
in Catholic times the burial-place of the Blythes, 
having been erected by them. Is it possible that 
Anthony Blythe was secretly buried according to 
the rites of the Church of Rome? Or, if not, 
what reason was there for burial at night ? 

8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


“Frank HEARTWELL ; or, Furry Years Aco.” 
—In Crwikshank’s Omnibus, published by Tilt & 
Bogue in 1842, ap a naval tale, continued 
through it, under this title, purporting to be by 
Bowman Tiller. Whose nom de plume was this ? 





There are in it eight full- etchings by Geo 
Cruikshank illustrative of the text, and’ Richasd 
Brothers, the so-called prophet, is introduced as 
one of the characters of the story. 

JOHN Fuveen, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Miy1ato.—At Florence there is a church 
dedicated to St. Miniato. Where can I find any 
account of this saint? There is no such name in 
Butler. Joun THOMPSON. 

The Grove, Pocklington. 


Wricut Famiry.—Of what family was the 
James Wright who was ambassador at Venice 
from 1765 to 1773, was knighted, and subsequently, 
I think, made a baronet, but I do not find his 
name in the Extinct Baronetage? He was alive 
after 1800, and had one son. Any particulars of 
the family would be acceptable. W. ee 


Tne Coway Sraxes.—The Venerable Bede 
describes the stakes at the ford where Cesar 
crossed the Thames B.c. 54 as existing in his day, 
and in the British Museum is what tradition 
identifies with one of these stakes, and which was 
“ drawn out of the bottom of the Thames, at a place 
called Cowaystakes, in 1777,” as certified by an in- 
scription on it. May I ask whether there is on 
record any similar instance of what I may call the 
conservative power of water on wood? The wood 
of these stakes, if they were the original ones, 
must have been 1,800 years old. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“ PatincEeNEsiA.”—Who was the author of 
Palingenesia, the World to Come? Paris, printed by 
Firmin Didot, Rue Jacob, No. 24; London, pub- 
lished by Martin Bossange, Regent Street, No. 124, 
1824, Svo. Half-title, title, To the Reader, Sonnet, 
and Postscript, 5 leaves ; Palingenesia, pp. 1-264 ; 
Index, pp. 265-275 ; Errata, 1 page ; Appendix, pp. 
1-29. This is a poem in seven books, much of it in 
Scriptural phraseology, giving the writer’s ideas on 
“the Scriptural doctrine of the world and age to 
come.” Lord Byron died whilst some references 
to him were being penned on pp. 238-9, and the 
author takes advantage of this circumstance to 
insert a poem entitled “Lord Byron.” This is 
No. 4 in the Appendix, pp. 20-29. 

Gro. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


Avurnors or Booxs WANTED.— 

Who was the writer of The Gaulliad ? and where and 
when was it published? Some lines from it are prefixed 
to the ninth chapter of Rob Roy. JAYDEE. 

Robert Emmet. By ****, Published in Paris, 1858. 
A translation from the French, by John P. Leonard, 
was published y D. Holland, of the Ulsterman Office, 
Belfast, during the same year. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 
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Replies. 


THE BYRON SEPARATION, 
(5™ §, xi. 266, 311.) 

The question of the Byron separation has had 
much new light thrown upon it by the recent 
publication of Mr. Hodgson’s Memoirs, and as 
some correspondence has recently been carried on 
in the columns of “N. & Q.” on this subject, I 
imagine the subjoined document may be con- 
sidered worthy of being again recorded. It was 
originally published by one of your contemporaries 
(Oct., 1869), but appears to have escaped the 
notice of many who are interested in all matters 
relating to Lord Byron. 

This statement (the original autograph of which 
is in the possession of Mr. Murray) was drawn up 
by Lord Byron in August, 1817, while Mr. Hob- 
house was staying with him at La Mira, near 
Venice, and was given by him to Mr. Matthew 
Gregory Lewis (commonly known as “ Monk” 
Lewis), among whose papers it was found at the 
time of his death :-— 


“ Tt has been intimated to me, that the persons under- 
stood to be the legal advisers of Lady Byron, bave declared 
‘their lips to be sealed up’ on the cause of the separation 
between her and myself. If their lips are sealed up, they 
are not sealed up by me, and the greatest favour they 
can confer upon me will be to open them. From the 
first hour in which I was apprized of the intentions of 
the Noel family to the last communication between Lady 
Byron and myself in the character of wife and husband 
(a period of some months) I called repeatedly and in vain 
for a statement of their or her charges, and it was chiefly 
in consequence of Lady Byron’s claiming (in a letter still 
existing) a promise on my part to consent to a separation 
if such was really her wish, that I consented at all; this 
claim and the exasperating and inexpiable manner in 
which their object was pursued, which rendered it next 
to an impossibility that two persons so divided could ever 
be re-united, induced me reluctantly then, and repentantly 
still, to sign the deed, which I shall be happy—most 
happy—to cancel, and go before any tribunal which may 
di the busi in the most public manner, 

“ Mr. Hobbouse made this proposition on my part, viz., 
to abrogate all prior intentions—and go into Court—the 
very day before the separation was signed, and it was 
declined by the other party, as also the publication of 
the correspondence during the previous discussion. Those 
propositions I beg here to repeat, and to call upon her 
and hers to say their worst, pledging myself to meet their 
allegations—whatever they may be—and only too happy 
to be informed at last of their real nature. 


(Signed) 
“ August 9, 1817. 


“P.S. I have been, and am now, utterly ignorant of 
what description her allegations, charges, or whatever 
name they may have assumed, are; and amas little aware 
for what purpose they have been kept back—unless it 
was to sanction the most infamous calumnies by silence. 

(Signed) “ Brnon, 

“ La Mira, near Venice.” 


The purport of this document was reiterated by 


Byron verbally to friends, and has never been 
contradicted. J. M., Jun. 





“ Byron. 





The version said to have been given by Mrs, 
Morrell of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron 
recalls to me a passage in Medwin’s Conversations 
of Lord Byron, pp. 42-3. Conversing with Capt. 
Medwin, Byron says :— 

“T have prejudices about women: I do not like to see 
them eat. Rousseau makes Julie un peu gourmende ; 
but that is not at all according to my taste. I do not 
like to be interrupted when I am writing. Lady Byron 
did not attend to these whims of mine. The only harsh 
thing I ever remember saying to her was one evening 
shortly before our parting. I was standing before the 
fire, ruminating upon the embarrassment of my affairs 
and other annoyances, when Lady Byron came up to me 
and said, ‘Byron, am I in your way?’ To which I 
replied, ‘ Damnably !’ I was afterwards sorry, and re- 
proached myself for the expression: but it escaped me 
| enna litem I hardly knew what I 
said. 

Without more information on the point, it is 
difficult to know whether to take Mrs. Morrell’s 
statement as a corroboration of the above or as 
simply a repetition of it. Medwin’s Conversations 
were published in 1824, the year of Byron’s death, 
and it is not at all unlikely that this old servant 
of Lady Byron’s family, who may naturally be 
supposed to have intere$ted herself in the circum- 
stances of the separation, either read or heard 
related the incident above mentioned. The 
“standing before the fire ruminating” of Byron, 
and the “leaning against the mantelpiece” of 
Mrs. Morrell, are to me wonderfully suggestive of 
& common origin. J. Russet. 

Galashiels, N.B. 


“Tae Lirerary Macner” (5® §. xi. 307.)— 
The full title of this publication at its commence- 
ment was— 

“The Literary Magnet of the Belles Lettres, Science, 
and the Fine Arts, consisting of 1. Original satirical 
essays of permanent interest; 2. Sketches of aociety, 
humourous and sentimental; 3. Original poetry ; 4. Mis- 
cellaneous matters; forming a body of original and 
elegant literature.... With numerous engravings on steel, 
copper, and wood. Edited by Tobias Merton, Gent., 
assisted by various wits of the day. London, William 
Charlton Wright, 65, Paternoster Row ; Ewbank, Brussels. 
1824. 8vo,” 

Vol. i. contains 452 pages, brought out in six 
monthly numbers ; vol. ii. 416 pages, published in 
a similar manner. With vol. iii. there was a 
change in the imprint, the magazine being pub- 
lished by George Wightman, 46, Fleet Street, and 
coloured plates were introduced. In the absence 
of the original wrappers in the bound copy which 
I have seen, it is not easy to say what other 
changes took place, but it seems probable that 
during the course of this volume the monthly 
number was divided into two parts, 1. The Literary 
Magnet, 2. The Monthly Journal. Vol. iv., dated 
1825, brought this series to an end. With the 
new series there was a change in the title, which is 
The Literary Magnet, or Monthly Journal of the 
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Belles Lettres, consisting of, &c. Vol. I. New 
Series. London, printed for Charles Knight, Pall 
Mall East, 1826, 8vo. Vol. i. was for Jan. to 
June, 1826 ; vol. ii., July to Dec., 1826 ; vol. iii, 
Jan. to June, 1827; vol. iv., July to Dec., 1827. 
In the volumes brought out by Charles Knight 
are found an interesting series of papers called 
“The Living Poets of England,” a tale named 
“The Gentleman in Black,” verses by J. H. 
Wiffen, ballads by John Clare, poems by William 
and Mary Howitt, epigrams, &c., by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, poetry by Mrs. Henry Rolls, stanzas by 
Mary Anne Browne, &c. Te is not, however, 
always easy, from the way the magazine is edited, 
to say precisely which are the original articles and 
which only reprints. The eight volumes described 
above I believe form a complete set of The 
Literary Magnet. In conclusion, I wish to make 
the inquiry, Who was the editor of the first series 
of this magazine who used the pseudonym of 
“Tobias Merton, Gent.” ? Gero. C. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


Arms on THE STALLS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT 
Haartem (5" §, ix. 61, 101, 413, 451, 471, 497; xi. 
269, 318.)—I should feel grateful to D. P. for his 
correction of my “misunderstanding” with regard to 
the arms of Guelders, if that “ misunderstanding” 
had any existence except in his own imagination. 
D. P. does not appear to be aware that although, 
as he quite correctly says, the arms referred to 
contain two distinct coats—those of Guelders and 
Juliers—they are yet constantly referred to in 
their united condition as the arms of the duchy or 

rovince of Guelders. They are so in a modern 
utch heraldic work of the highest authority now 
lying before me, no reference being there made to 
the fact, well known to every tyro in heraldry, 
that a portion of the coat was assumed for Juliers. 
Spener says, “Geldrie insignia sunt duo in 
bipertito scuto se respicientes leones,” &c., as I 
blazoned them, though he does go on to say (what 
it seemed to me perfectly unnecessary to refer to 
in my brief note) that one of the lions was as- 
sumed for Juliers. Not long ago, in Paris, a 
gentleman politely directed my attention to the 
fact that in a certain place were visible what he 
termed “les armoiries de |’Angleterre.” The 
shield really contained the quartered coats of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and so (strictly 
speaking) was not the arms of England, but those 
of the united kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. But I did not think it necessary to assume 
that the French gentleman was ignorant of this 
fact simply because he called the whole arrange- 
ment by its conventional name, though, instead of 
thanking him for his politeness, I might have 
pointed out “a misunderstanding of his,” and dis- 
played at one and the same time his very painful 
inaccuracy. and my own highly superior know- 





ae. It is, however, pleasant to be assured that 
D. P.’e confidence in my powers of observation, 
and in my general honesty of description, still sur- 
vives the shock which I appear to have inflicted 
upon him ; and that, upon the whole, he has “no 
doubt that Mr. Woopwarp has related them faith- 
fully.” Of such kind patronage I feel myself all 
unworthy ; for I am not quite so confident my- 
self. There are one or two little points with regard 
to which I have already had to correct my own 
report, and one or two more where I have had a 
little doubt whether my transcription of some 
travel-worn pencil notes was quite so faithful as I 
intended it to be. Had D. P. addressed himself 
to these, it is conceivable that some addition might 
have been made to our knowledge, and it is certain 
that in this case no one would have welcomed his 
correction of my “ misunderstanding” more thank- 
fully and respectfully than myself. 
J. Woopwarp. 


Dante’s Vorace or Utysses: “Inrerno,” 
c. xxvi. (5 §, xi. 148, 190.)—Mr. Bovucnier’s 
interesting communication is suggestive of various 
speculations. Did Dante consider the account of 
this voyage given by Pliny and others to be fabu- 
lous, or to have had foundation in fact? In my 
Verona edition of 1750 the commentator (Pompeo 
Venturi) holds the former theory, viz., that the 
poet treated the subject as he did his own poem, 
as imaginary. I cannot be satisfied with this 
theory. Dante was one of the most learned men 
of his day, and we may reasonably expect to derive 
from him the most advanced knowledge attained 
in his times. It appears to me that there must 
have been more than mere fancy in the idea of the 
ancients of a wide ocean extending far west of 
Europe and having land beyond it. Some ships 
in the course of ages may reasonably be supposed 
to have been driven out into the Atlantic by stress 
of weather, and, even if wrecked, some accounts of 
their disaster may have reached Europe through 
survivors of the crew. I believe it is widely 
admitted in the present day that Greenland was 
peopled from Norway or Iceland long before the 
Cabots discovered North America. Again, it must 
have been more than fancy which upheld the great 
Columbus in his heroic enterprise. I should be 
glad if Mr. Boucuter could throw any light upon 
the inquiry whether Columbus was acquainted 
with this account of Ulysses and his last voyage, 
either in Homer, Pliny, or Dante. 

The first printed edition of the Infer..o came 
out, I believe, in 1472, and Columbus's first voyage 
was undertaken in 1492, so that, if he had seen or 
heard of this passage in Dante, it might have 
encouraged him to persevere in his scheme. 
Dante’s account would almost have furnished him 
with sailing directions towards the West Indies. 
Ulysses passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
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sailing first due west, but afterwards trending 
steadily to his left (which was towards the south), 
the course across the Atlantic being therefore 
south-west, clearing the African coast, passing the 
equinoctial line, and coming in view of the con- 


stellations of the southern hemisphere. But the 
remarkable feature is the end of the voyage— 
beholding a lofty mountain in the dim distance, 
a higher mountain than was ever seen before. 
Why should such a fancy occur if there was no 
foundation for it? Why not a flat coast on which 
people might land? No doubt the five months’ 
sailing was beyond the necessary period for such 
a distance, but that is unimportant. The strange 
thing is the mountain of such extraordinary height. 
I believe there is only one mountain in the world 
the height of which exceeds expectation on the 
first sight of it, and that is Teneriffe, which is 
supposed to have been unknown in Dante’s time, 
but his pithy description coincides exactly with the 
real appearance of that wonderful peak :— 
** Cinque volte racceso, e tante casso 
Lo lume era di sotto della luna, 
Poi ch’ entrati eravam nell’ alto passo, 
Quando n’ apparve una montagna, bruna 

Per la distanza ; e parvemi alta tanto, 

Quanto veduta non n’ aveva alcuna.” 
In plain prose: “Five times had the moon 
waxed and waned while we were sailing over the 
deep ocean, when we came in sight of a dark 
mountain, dim in the distance, and it appeared to 
me loftier than any we had ever beheld.” 

This may have been all imagination, but I think 
it more probable that it was founded on tradition 
with a spark of truth for its origin. I am inclined 
to think that the ancients on such subjects knew 
more than we give them credit for. M. H. R. 


Both Pliny and Solinus mention that Ulysses 
perished whilst navigating the ocean. It was 
doubtless on the authority of those writers that 
Dante gave his graphic description of the last 
voyage of Ulysses in canto xxvi. of his Inferno. 
That Dante had no pretension to accuracy in 
details is pretty clear from the discovery attributed 
to Ulysses :-— 

** Quando n’ apparve, &c., 
by which is meant the great mountain of Pur- 
gatory, antipodal to Jerusalem, from whence came 
the fatal whirlwind that led to his destruction. 
B. D. M. 


Burslem. 


Cuap-Booxs (5% S, xi. 306.)—Chap-books are 
small unbound 12mo. or 16mo. leaves of coarse 
paper, roughly tacked together and printed in bad 
type, with rude woodcuts, which were, and possibly 
are still,* hawked about in pedlars’ baskets. They 
treat for the most part of current sensational events, 





* Some things very like chap-books are still sold in the 
Dials. 


Seven 











the exploits of historical or legendary heroes, the 
deeds and deaths of celebrated criminals, nursery 
stories, ballads, murders, ghosts, lovers’ tragedies, 
three-headed children, &c. 

As to the etymology. The meaning of the first 
element of chap-book is the same as that of chap- 
man. Compare also the phrase good cheap, to 
cheapen, all and each of which come from A.-S. 
ceap, goods, price, sale, &c. There are also the 
cognate to cope, to chop (in the sense of to ex- 
change), horse-coper, copeman, copesmate. The 
kind of chapman who sold the chap-books, 
A.D. 1611, while the creator of Autolycus was still 
living, may be thus described from Cotgrave : 
“A paltrie pedlar, who in a long packe or maund 
(which he carries for the most part open, and 
hanging from his necke before him) hath alma- 
nacks, books of newes, or other trifling ware, to sell.” 

The difference between a chap-book and a 
broadside is that one was folded and sewed, the 
other not. The chap-book ran more into prose, 
but their subjects were much the same. I pre- 
sume, however, that the black-letter 12mo. “gar- 
lands” of James I.’s reign can hardly be called 
chap-books, but they may have been to some 
extent the chap-book’s predecessors. The great 
mass of chap-books which has survived belongs to 
the eighteenth century. This class of literature 
seems to have been far less destructible than the 
broadside pure and simple.t ZERO. 


Chap-books are little books in verse or in prose, 
consisting of popular stories or ballads printed for 
itinerant chapmen to sell, in contradistinction to the 
more important works printed for the booksellers 
of fixed residence. In some cases the publisher of 
ballads announces after his address, “‘ where Eng- 
lish and Irish chapmen can be supplied with 
books and ballads.” Thackeray’s “ List ” consists 
of 105 “‘small books,” 301 ballads, and 23 so-called 
“histories,” such as of Robin Hood, of the gentle 
craft. After giving his address in Duck Lane, he 
adds, “where any chapman may be furnished 
with them or any other books at reasonable rates,” 
His “small books” and “ histories” are all chap- 
books. Henry Chettle, in his Kind Hart’s Dream, 
1592, writes of the ballad singers of his own time 
as “pretty chapmen, able to spread more pam- 
phlets, by the State forbidden, than all the book- 
sellers in London.” Samuel Pepys labelled his 
collection of chap-books as “ Penny Merriments.” 
Upon such grounds as the above I think we may 
fairly assume that “chap-books” is an abbrevia- 
tion of “chapmen’s books.” Hawkers sold any 
wares, but chapmen sold only ballads and books. 

W. Cuapre.t. 





+ See the two volumes published by Mr. Halliwell in 
the Percy Society on the chap-book literature of this 
country ; for that of France, M. Nisard’s Histoire de la 
Littérature du Colportage, &c., Paris, 1854. 
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If my good friend Dr. Jzssorr will consult his 
Halliwell, he will find, “ Chap-book, a little book 
rinted for the purpose of being sold to hawkers.” 
Webster has, “A small book carried about for 
sale by hawkers [chapmen]. Hence any small 
book ; a toy book.” Wm. PencEtty. 

Torquay. 

See a note on this subject by the late Dr. Rru- 
pautt, “N. & Q.,” 2°48. v. 522. In vol. vi. p. 89, 
G. N. wrote of them as in use in Scotland. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Crrit Jackson, Dean or Curist Cuurcn (5 
§S. xi. 9.)—Dean Jackson was born at Stamford in 
1742, where his father was a medical practitioner. 
Educated at Westminster, he was elected to Ch. 
Ch. He was an excellent scholar and well- 
informed man, and became sub-preceptor to 
George IV. and his brothers when young princes. 
He became D.D. 1781, and though made a canon 
of Ch. Ch., and offered at one time an English 
bishopric and at another the primacy of Ireland, 
he was amply contented with the deanery, to which 
he succeeded in 1783, when Dr. Bagot became 
a bishop. About ten years before his death he re- 
signed the deanery and went to live at Felpham, 
on the Sussex coast, near Bognor. Here he died 
in 1819, and it is related that as he lay on his 
death-bed some of the young princes who were 
coasting in a yacht landed and called to see their 
old tutor ; but Jackson, thanking them, declined 
to see them, as he “ had taken leave of the world 
and only wanted to commune with his God.” 

Gippes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


The Dean of Christ Church was the eldest son of 
Cyril Jackson, M.D., of Stamford, and was born 
there in 1742. His younger brother William 
Jackson, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, was born in 
Stamford in 1750. In the chancel of St. Martin’s 
Church, Stamford, is a tablet with the following 
inscription : “ Cyrillus Jackson, M.D., ob. Dec. 17, 
1797, «. 80. | Juditha, uxor Cyrilli, ob. Mar. 2, 
1785, «. 66. | Parentibus optimis | Filii mrentes 
8M be Jos. Par.uirs. 

Stamford. 


Dr. Jackson of Stamford married Judith Pres- 
cott, widow of Wm. Rawson, Esq., of Nidd Hall 
and Bradford, in com. Ebor.: she inherited the 
Shipley estates from her first husband. By her he 

two sons, Cyril and William : Cyril Jackson, 
D.D., Dean of Ch. Ch., born 1742, ob. 1819; 
William Jackson, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. Burke 
gives, without tinctures, a fesse between three 
shovellers as the bishop’s arms. Three visitation 
families bore these arms—Jackson of Hickleton, 
Jackson of Snydall and Darrington, in com. Ebor., 
and Jackson of Newcastle, but I am unable to 
connect the Stamford Jacksons with any of these. 


In the New Law List, 1779, by John Hughes, 
‘Hugh Jackson and Thomas Jackson vccur amongst 
the certificated attorneys at Stamford. 

W. F. Mars Jackson. 


See Gorton’s Biographical Dict. Some years 
ago I saw his tomb in the churchyard of Felpham, 
near Bognor. Near to it is a stone to the memory 
of one of his female servants who begged to be laid 
near her master, and the wish was evidently re- 
spected. In Chaimers’s Oxford he is mentioned as 
one “who, after presiding as the Dean of Christ 
Church for twenty-six years, with almost un- 
exampled zeal and fidelity, resigned the office in 
1809.” He was a connexion of the late Rev. 
Clarke Prescott of Cheetham Hill, and the Chris- 
tian name of Cyril is borne by several of his 
descendants. H. E. Witkiysoy. 

Anerley. 


T. C. will find much of the information which he 
desires about Dean Jackson in the Manchester 
School Register, edited with notes by the Rev. J. 
Finch Smith, vol. i. pp. 62-4, 229-30 (vol. Ixix. of 
the Chetham Society’s publications, 1866). 

Fama, 

Oxford, 


Norrotk Dratect: “ Venus,” “Barpeav 
Sprie ” (5% S. xi. 147.) —Where I formerly lived, 
at Mobberley, Cheshire, there is a crape mill where 
a large number of Norwich hands are employed. 
Their speech is very peculiar, and I have often 
noticed the way in which they drop the final s in 
the third person singular of verbs. On one occa- 
sion a remarkably tall and stout woman, the wife 
of the then manager, slipped down some steps 
during a severe frost. Her husband, instead of 
running to her assistance, laughingly remarked, 
“She fall heavy, she do.” They also pronounce 
v like w. The same man had a retriever bitch 
named Venus; he invariably called “ Wenus! 
Wenus !” 

Though it has nothing to do with the Norfolk 
folk-speech, the above anecdote has brought to 
my mind the fact that illiterate people confuse 
Venice and Venus. Thus Venice turpentine is 
frequently called “Venus turpentine,” and the 
same blunder has been made by some of our por- 
celain manufacturers in a strange manner. We 
have an old dinner service on which is depicted a 
view of buildings surrounded by water. Under- 
neath the plates and dishes there is stamped 
“Venus pattern.” This always puzzled me, for it 
was evident there could be no allusion to the 
heathen goddess; but at last the bright idea 
struck me that the picture was intended to repre- 
sent the city of Venice, but the illiterate designer 
had spelled it “ Venus.” 

Another old “stock” pattern of chir‘a tea ser- 





vices was called the “Barbeau sprig” pattern. 
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Pretty little sprays of flower are scattered over a| 


white ground; they look more like eyebright 
(Euphrasia vulgaris) than anything else, but are 
not botanically correct. Can any one tell me the 
meaning of “ Barbeau” or “ Barbo” (for I do not 
know the spelling), and what flower it is intended 
to represent? These two patterns are, of course, 
out of date now, but forty or fifty years ago they 
appear to have been stock patterns, and obtainable 
at any large crockery shop. 
Ropert Hoiianp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


The suppression of s in the third person singular 
is a well-known characteristic of Norfolk, where 
“he come,” “she walk,” “this un look better’n 
that,” may be heard in every-day talk. Amusing 
examples are given in Eastern England, from the 
Thames to the Humber. Thus, at a “ water-frolic,” 
as a regatta is locally called, “She sail fine, dan’t 
she?” “ He laugh at ye”; “ That feller raw (rows) 
like a tailor” ; “See how that run out”; “ That 
music sound purty, dan’t it?” X. P. D. 


Kine Oswy (5 §,. xi. 29.)—The original 
authority, Beda, Hist., iii. 24, does not state so 
much as the author cited by F. T. J. as to “the 
building and endowing of twelve abbeys,” neither 
was it to show his gratitude only after the battle, 
but previously to the victory, that the vow was 
made. Oswy wished to buy off Penda by pur- 
chasing peace, and when he failed transferred his 
gifts where he felt that they would be received :— 

“Vovit ergo quia si victor extiterit, filiam suam 
Domino sacra virginitate dicandam offerret; simul et 
duodecim possessiones prediorum ad _ construenda 
monasteria donaret: et sic cum paucissimo exercitu se 
certamini dedit.” 

After the battle he dedicated his daughter, 
“donatis insuper duodecim possessiunculis terrarum, in 
quibus...... devotioni sedulae monachorum locus facul- 
tasque suppeteret. E quibus videlicet possessiunculis, sex 
in provincia Deiorum, sex in Berniciorum dedit. Sin- 
gulz vero possessiones, decem erant familiarum, id est, 
simul omnes centum viginti.” 
His daughter was first placed in the monastery at 
Hartlepool, “cui tunc Hild abbatissa prefuit ; 
qu post biennium comparata possessione decem 
familiaram in loco qui dicitur Streansshalch 
[Whitby], ibi monasterium construxit.” From this 
it does not appear that King Oswy, and not St. 
Hild, built the monastery. In default of identifi- 
cation it is very probable that the other grants 
were accepted and appropriated to ecclesiastical 
use for a time, but that they afterwards lapsed, the 
foundations never being constituted and completed. 
King Oswy, the year after the battle. which took 
lace in 655, established an episcopal see for the 
ingdom of Mercia at Lichfield and commenced 
the cathedral church. He is also said to have 
commenced the Abbey of Medeshamstede, or 





Peterborough, with Peada. See additions to Saxon 
Chronicle, relating to Peterborough, ann. 655, 657. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Tue Spier (5" §. xi. 289.)—The names of 
musical instruments are not infrequently mis- 
applied by unmusical writers, especially when one 
instrument predominates in use over others of the 
same class. Cotonet Hutcuinson’s instrument, 
being in the shape of a grand pianoforte, is strictly 
a harpsichord. The virginals proper are in form 
like the so-called square pianoforte, but they were 
raised upon a stand, and had neither legs nor pedal. 
The spinet is of irregular figure, narrowing to the 
a of a triangle at the back. All three were 

orizontal, and all are exemplified in the Museum 
at South Kensington, but the catalogue might be 
improved by revision in this respect. It ought to 
be an authority. Ww. CHAPPELL. 


From the description given by your correspon- 
dent of the musical instrument in his possession, 
he is correct in thinking it a spinet. I well re- 
member one that used to be in a disused room of 
my grandmother’s, on which I have often played 
scales, and the “twanging sound” it gave forth I 
can call to mind most perfectly. The instrument 
I knew was in a mahogany case. The keys white 
in a piano were in this case black, and those 
usually black were white. Also, the keys had no 
hammers ; the sound was caused by lifting up 
a piece of quill ; for my childish curiosity was well 
acquainted with the interior, and how it acted 
when played upon. I have forgotten the name of 
the maker, save that it and the place were in Latin ; 
the date, some part of the last century. Although 
somewhat in the shape of a grand piano, it was 
not played at the end, but, so to speak, at the side 
of the front. I never saw any other spinet than 
the one alluded to, but I have just been told by 
one of my old friends that in 1824 the Rev. Osias 
Linley, the then organist of Dulwich College, had 
one in his house. The spinet, I imagine, gave 
way to the harpsichord, as the latter did to the 


piano. H, E. Witxrsoy. 
Anerley. 


My father, who is old enough to remember such 
engines, says he thinks Cor. Hurcuinson’s in- 
strument is a harpsichord. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Heaye Famity (5% §, xi. 269.)—The inscrip- 
tion in Little Deane Church to Rowland Heane 
has not been in existence for at least the last fifty 
— Major-General James Heane was one of 

is grandchildren, and Rowland Heane, who was 
buried in Gloucester Cathedral in 1815, was one 
of his (Rowland’s) descendants. 
Wituiam C. Heane. 
Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 
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Pistrucci’s Bust or tHE Duke or WELLING- 
ron (5% S. xi. 305.)—Many years ago Marshal 
Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, was inspecting the 
United Service Institution, and made a dead point 
at the inscription OY KETIMEMIITOI below the 
bust of the illustrious duke. None of the members 
of the Council who were in attendance to do honour 
to the eminent marshal were able to give the 
requisite information why the quotation was in 
the plural, but they were all surprised at the 
marshal’s critical acumen. 

W. Stiriixe Lacon. 


Wituiam Priest or Biruincnam (5 §. xi. 
245.)—Q. is right in his remark that Priest was a 
lawyer here about the middle of the last century. 
If any of the letters or papers relate to Birmingham 
I shall be obliged if Q. will inform me. Este. 


Samosarentans (5™ §. xi. 48.)—These heretics 
derived their name from Paul of Samosata, who 
was appointed Bishop of Antioch a.p. 260. Euse- 
bius (Hist. Eccl., v. 28) states that he held the 
opinions of Artemon or Artemas, who maintained 
Yirdv GOpwrov yéverOar tov Lwripa. The 
originator of the heresy of Artemas was Theodotus, 
of whom Dr. Burton observes: “His opinions 
a very closely with those of the first Socinians” 
(Lect. xxi. vol. ii. p. 213, Ox., 1833). Paul was 
deposed by a council held at Antioch. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


The Socinians took their name from the uncle 
and nephew of the name of Socinus in the six- 
teenth century. Their teachings concerning the 
nature of Christ were similar to those of the 
Samosatenians. Jostan Mituer, M.A. 


See Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Tennyson’s “CoNnFESSIONS OF A SENSITIVE 
Minn” (5 §. xi. 49.)—The more exact heading 
of the poem as published was Supposed Confessions 
of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind not in Unity with 
Itself. Tt was printed at p. 31 of “ Poems chiefly 
Lyrical. By Alfred Tennyson. London : Effing- 
ham Wilson, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 1830. 
12mo., pp. 154.” The volume is now rare, and the 
curious in such matters pay three or four guineas 
for a copy. It has no table of contents. This 
special poem is chiefly interesting as conveying 
a foretaste of the Two Voices, and, although it 
possesses some magnificent passages, it is clearly, 
asa whole, immature, and little good would be 
done to the Laureate’s reputation with the gene 
reader by its republication. A. 


In my American edition (Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1876) this poem is entitled Supposed Con- 
Sessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind not in| y 
Unity with Itself. 

The Mount, Guildford. 


CuarLes STEVENS. 





Scotira (5 §. xi. 298.)—If my memory serves 
me upon a point of which I took no note, Giraldus 
Cambrensis ascribes to Scotland the earlier name 
of Albany, under the Latin form of Albania. I 
read the first two volumes of the works of Giraldus 
when they were first issued under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, and that must be from 
fifteen to twenty years ago. Ericena the younger 
has only to refer to them with the guide I have 
given, that it is in a tract addressed to the Pope 
of that time. As “N. & Q.” was established to 
facilitate the inquiries of literary men, I thought 
it a duty to draw attention to an unobserved tract, 
in which few would think of looking for Scottish 
history. Wm. Cuappe.. 


Tue Arms or THE City or Lonpon (5 §. xi. 
327) are Arg., a plain cross gu., in the dexter chief 
canton a sword erect in pale of the second (the 
arms of St. George, with the sword, which is 
allusive to St. Paul, the patron saint of the city). 
All bevelling or shading of the cross is an un- 
authorized fancy of the painter or engraver. The 
description of the crest in the late edition of 
Burke’s General Armory is a mere misprint. The 
crest is a dragon’s wing arg. charged with a cross 
gu. It is often, but I think improperly, depicted 
asa sinister wing. This variation has probably 
the same origin as the bevelling of the cross. 

I notice that in the enlarged edition of Heylyn’s 
Help to English History, improved by Wright 
(London, 1773), the crest, on a helm, is a pair of 
dragon’s wings expanded. Often the helmet is 
replaced by the fur cap of the sword-bearer of the 
city, but I have never seen the crest placed 
directly upon it. J. Woopwarp. 


Cotston’s House at Mortiake (5" §. xi. 
261.)—This old mansion was standing in 1851, 
when I went all over it, and it exactly corresponded 
to the description given by Mr. Tovey. It stood 
at the western end of Mortlake, half-way between 
the lower Richmond Road and the Thames, and 
had in front of it one large field, almost a park, of 
about ten or twelve acres. When I again visited 
the spot, about ten or twelve years ago, the house 
had been pulled down, but the ground on which it 
stood had not actually been built over. It was 
known in 1851 by local tradition as “ Cromwell’s 
House.” FE. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Lenora or A Generation (5™ §. ix. 488, 518 ; 
x. 95, 130, 157, 197, 315, 524; xi. 54, 77, 254.) — 
I think some of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
are confounding two things—length of life and 
length of a generation. The original query related 
to the popular idea of a generation being thirty 
ears. Generate is “to bring to life,” “to ori- 
ginate.” The idea expressed by Mr. Haypon 
(5™ 8. x. 130), that it was “the interval between 
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the birth of a father and that of his son,” appears 
to me to be a correct definition of a “ generation.” 
There is the difficulty he suggests of the period 
between the birth of the eldest and the youngest 
child in a family ; this will vary. I have tested 
it by the records of my own family, and find that 
the average is about fourteen years. My own 
mother had seventeen children, and the interval 
between the birth of the eldest and youngest was 
twenty-two years. Taking the word “ generation” 
as it refers to the human race, we may add, say, 
seven years, as the mean time of difference of age 
between the members of the same family, to the 
age of the parent ; and, assuming it to be twenty- 
three years, it would work out the popular figure, 
or thirty years, for a generation. The royal 
family is an instance of descents through the 
elder child. William the Conqueror was born 
1027; Prince Albert Victor (the Queen’s grand- 
son) in 1864. The interval was 837 years. The 
Plantagenet line may be said to end with the 
birth of Henry VII. in 1456. There would, there- 
fore, be fourteen generations in 429 years, or 
about thirty years to each, The Tudor dynasty 
may be said to end with the birth of James L, 
1566; it embraces 110 years, and includes four 
generations of twenty-seven and a half years each. 
The Stuart dynasty may be said to end in 1660, 
when George I. was born ; it comprises ninety-four 
years, and three descents of thirty-one years each. 
The Hanoverian dynasty, from the birth of 
George I., 1660, to that of Prince Albert Victor, 
1864, extends over 204 years, and comprises seven 
generations of twenty-nine years each. On the 
whole, there would be twenty-eight generations 
in 837 years, or nearly thirty years each. 
Josern FisHer. 
Waterford. 


Heravpry : THE Ricut To pear Arms (5% §. 
xi. 29, 152, 177, 196, 271, 309.}—Mr. Wane, in 
quoting the Notitia Anglicana (ante, p. 271), quotes 
a book of little real authority. There can be no 
doubt that D. Q. V. S. is strictly correct in his 
statements, although they are unpalatable. The 
heralds are, however, generally very courteous, and 
when it can be proved that certain arms have been 
borne for several generations and used on plate, &c., 
they will usually make a grant differing as little as 
possible from the old arms (as long as this can be 
done without interfering with the arms of any other 
family), but with certain differences sufficient to 
make these arms distinctive to the particular family 
to which they have been allowed. 

Your other correspondent, Mr. Horsry, seems 
a little hazy on heraldic matters. One would like 
to know on what authority his statement rests 
that his arms were assumed in the time of Henry II. 
(1154 to 1189), when it is known that Richard I. 
{1189 to 1199) was the first to use arms on his 





seal. As the Horsey arms have been registered 
and allowed to that family in the heralds’ visita- 
tions, if your correspondent can prove his direct 
male descent from the family to whom these arms 
were allowed he has a perfect right to bear them, 
and has the satisfaction of knowing that he pays 
the tax on armorial bearings to which he has a 
clear and undoubted right. It may be taken, 
however, as a general rule, that no one has a right 
to bear the arms of a particular family simply 
because he bears the name of that family. 
The heralds allowed a certain family of the 
Horseys to bear certain distinctive arms, to 
them and their direct male heirs, and will take 
care that to no other family are the same arms 
granted. No persons, therefore, can have the right 
to use these arms except those who can clearly 
prove their descent from that family. We. a 


Srr Jonn Mactreay will, I am sure, forgive me 
for taking exception to his observation that arms 
“cannot be honestly claimed by a stranger in 
blood : any one, therefore, assuming the arms of 
a family from which he cannot prove a descent 
takes that which not only does not belong to him, 
but is the property of some one else,” when I refer 
him to two articles in “N. & Q.” showing the 
reverse, namely, one at p. 477 of vol. ii. of the 
present series, the other in vol. xii. of the fourth 
series, p. 135, Y. S. M. 


Pronunciation OF Lorp Brnon’s Name (5% 
S. xi. 246, 296.)—Such a point as the pronunciation 
of a name should searcely be decided on the 
evidence of Medwin, perhaps the most careless of all 
writers who, without malice prepense, have confused 
the story of Byron and Shelley. Is it not decisive 
in favour of the long y that Byron occasionally 
signed his letters to Hodgson and others in Greek 
characters, thus, MILAIPQN ? 

H. Buxton Formay. 


SaTURDAY AND THE Royat Famity (5* §, xi. 
287, 317.)—The dates given in the Globe cutting 
forwarded by Apnea are, as Dr. Brewer 
states, incorrect so far as William III., Anne, and 
George I. are concerned. Dr. Brewer is, how- 
ever, himself in error with respect to William III. 
and Anne. The former died on Sunday, March 8, 
1701-2, not the 18th, as stated in the Globe para- 
graph, which was a Wednesday. That Sunday 
was the day of the week on which William died is 
an undisputed historical fact, as will be proved by 
a reference to Macaulay or any other reliable his- 
torian dealing with that period ; for we are told 
that though the day was Sunday Parliament met 
in order to take steps for rendering the homage of 
the Estates to William’s successor. The Ist of 
August, 1714, the day on which Queen Anne died, 
was also a Sunday. This may be very readily 
verified by a reference to vol. viii. of the Spectator, 
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No. 575 of which is dated “Monday, August 2, 
1714.” Saturday does not seem to be more fatal to 
our royal family than any other day. Of the fifteen 
children of George III. three died on Saturday ; 
the Princess Charlotte died on Thursday, and Queen 
Charlotte on Tuesday. The process of verifying 
dates where days of the week are concerned, accord- 
ing to both Old and New Style, is extremely simple, 
but it is only comparatively few who seem to know 
how to set about it. I hardly think it necessary, 
however, to give a rule here. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


35, Park Lane (5® S. xi. 108, 136.)—I have 
understood that the basaltic column was brought 
from the Valley of Jehoshaphat by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, and placed by him in the railed en- 
closure opposite his residence, 35, Park Lane. 

GeRraLD Ponsonsy. 

54, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Batcéxy or Barcoyy (3" §. ix. 303, 380, 519; 
5% §. x. 299; xi. 39, 56, 78.)—Byron’s Beppo, 
stanza xi. :— 

“ They look, when leaning over the balcdny, 

Or stepp’d from out a picture by Giorgione.” 

And stanza xv. :— 

** 1 said that like a picture by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so they are, 
Particularly seen from a balcony, 

For,” &c. 
G. §. 

Erickam on Beauv Nasa (5 §. x. 429; xi. 
12, 71.)—In the Wild Garland, vol. ii., which I 
compiled and published in 1866, this epigram is 
given in the two verses, and attributed to Chester- 
field on the authority of the Festoon, published in 
1767 ; and, according to the evidence produced 
up to the present time, Chesterfield must be con- 
sidered the author. The Festoon and O. Gold- 
smith state Chesterfield to be the author of the 
two verses originally appearing in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Mrs. Brereton appears as the author 
of the six verses, which are a dilution of the two. 
The third and fourth verses prove this ; and as a 
person having made a smart epigram would not 
afterwards dilute it and spoil it, we may consider 
that Mrs. Brereton is not the author of the original 
two verses. Mr. Ernest ©. Tuomas, I think, 
has missed the point of the first of the two verses 
when he says it can “not have belonged to the 
original epigram, and nobody prefaces his own 
epigrams with a commendatory verse.” The 
“truth ” and the “ cruel joke” spoken of is in the 
fact which the picture being placed in such a 
position brings to light, or makes patent to all, 
and thus the commendation is of the act of so 
placing this picture, and not of the writer of the 
J. J. Reeve. 





Bryvery, Rorrry, &c. (5 8. x. 447; xi. 76, 
99.)—There is a very important rope-making 
concern in Leith, which styles itself a “ Roperie” 
Company. In my experience this spelling of the 
word (which your correspondent Mr. A. H 
Curistiz thinks has never been in common use) 
is unique. F. D. F. 

Reform Club. 


“Hue anp Cry” (1* §S. xi. 185; 3S. viii. 
352 ; ix. 40, 83; xii. 169, 256 ; 4S. viii. 21, 94, 
209, 309 ; 5" S. ix. 508; x. 14, 178; xi. 99.)—I 
would suggest that these are the Norman word and 
its Saxon equivalent, used so as to appeal to both 
the higher and lower classes at once, like “ dis- 
semble and cloke,” “acknowledge and confess,” &c., 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Miss Mitrorp (5" §. xi. 68, 97, 297.)—Mr. 
Watrorp will find particulars of the descent (as 
far as her great-grandfather) of Miss Mary Russell 
Mitford, “ the fascinating author of Our Village,” 
in Burke’s invaluable History of the Commoners 
(1836), vol. ii. pp. 284-5. Mr. J. R. Daniel-Tyssen, 
F.S.A., of 9, Lower Rock Gardens, Brighton, 
is well up in the genealogy of the house of Mit- 
ford. Mr. Watrorp should apply to that gentle- 
man. ARGENT. 


“DILAMGERBENDI InsvuLa” (5@ §. xi. 269, 
295.)—Mr. Betiamy asserts this to be of Indian 
origin. That is not the fact. If any one possess- 
ing the works of the Venerable Bede will 
examine the same, he will find it is the name of the 
Isle of Wight at that period. <A. S. Feruers. 


Tue Stine or Deatn (5* S. x. 308; xi. 290, 
312.)—Allow me to point out, what must have es- 
caped the memory of Curnpert Bene, that the 
monument he describes is very similar to Roubil- 
lac’s celebrated work in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nightingale in Westminster Abbey, the date of 
which appears not to be earlier than 1758. 

Epwarp H. MarsHALt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Has it been noticed that the Peshito renders 
1 Cor. xv. 55, “ Where is thy ’ookso, O death, and 
where thy victory, O sheol?” I look out the Syriac 
word in Kirsch’s Lexicon (Bernstein), and find it 
to be “A sting, metaphorically what pricks and 
annoys the mind, from ’akesh; Chaldee ’dkats, he 
pricked.” The Syriac version is allowed to be 
one of the very best. It renders Hos. xiii. 14 
thus: “ Where then thy victory, O death, and 
where thy sting (ookso), sheol?” The Hebrew, 
literally rendered, is, “I will be, O death, thy 
plagues ; I will be thy destruction, O sheol.” The 
root of the word rendered “destruction” is to 
“cut,” which is not far removed from “stab,” 
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“ prick.” The Syriac has the appearance here of 
following the LXX. H. F. Wootrycu. 
Coxheath House, Linton, Maidstone. 


Dante anp THE Worp “Luccioia” (5% §._x. 
143, 253, 501 ; xi. 78.)—I can assure SussEXIENSIS 
that the males of our British glowworm do give 
light, though not always, nor to the same extent 
as their partners. I have repeatedly taken them 
in a luminous state in North Wales. As to “la 
lucciola,” the Italian fire-fly (Lampyris Italica), 
I bave captured individuals shining in a quiescent 
condition on bushes, at the lake of Como, with 
their elytra closed. The light proceeds from the 
last segments of the under part of the abdomen, 
like that of the English female glowworm. Pro- 
bably if the insect were pressed closely to the 
ground it might not be visible, but it undoubtedly 
is so when amongst the twigs in a hedge. The 
luminous segments are conspicuous by daylight, 
being of an opaque white. 

W. J. Bernuarp-Smirtu. 

Temple. 


Fotx-Lore: Rvuspine with A Deap Hanp 
(5 S. xi. 43, 94.)—I copy this anecdote from my 
note-book :—On Dec. 12, 1857, old Mrs. Cole, of 
Stanford, Norfolk, told me that her daughter Mrs. 
Brock had a puffed neck in her youth, and that 
she had taken her to Great Cressingham, and 
rubbed it over with a dead man’s hand, when the 
swelling immediately died away. It was con- 
sidered to be an infallible remedy ; the band of 
a man to be rubbed on the part affected in a 
female, and vice verséd. Freperick W. Mant. 


“Loprarp” (5% §, xi. 188, 274.)—This ex- 
_ has reference to fleas, which in the West 

iding are called lops. When the housewife 
enters upon her scombeninn or autumn “ clean- 
ing down,” as it is termed in Yorkshire, or when 
the house is topsy-turvy under the operation, she 
says, “‘ We were fair lopper’d” (not fairly, for the 
adverb is seldom heard), meaning, We were com- 
pletely overrun with fleas. Brocruna. 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


Frere’s Ertrarn on Canyine (5 §. x. 386, 
522; xi. 198, 235.)—Probably the simplest mode 
of settling the question raised by Jaypee will be 
to ask your readers to furnish additional instances 
of the substantive support being accentuated on 
the first syllable and pronounced stipport. 


W. A. G. 
Hastings. 


“ Saarpe’s Lonpow Macazine” (5™ §. x, 428 ; 
xi. 293, 330.)—Francis Edward Smedley, author 
of Frank Fairlegh, &c., was born in 1818 and 
died in 1864, after years of bodily suffering en- 
dured with the greatest patience and cheerfulness. 
Curnpert Bepe will find Mr. Yates’s sketch of 





his life in a small volume published by Virtue 
Brothers & Co., London, 1865, under the title of 
Gathered Leaves: being a Collection of the Poetical 
Writings of the late Frank E. Smedley, with 
a Memorial Preface by Edmund Yates. I take 
this opportunity of thanking both Mr. Boass and 
Curusert Bepe for their interesting and com- 
prehensive replies to my query upon the history of 
Sharpe's London Magazine. R. M—m. 


The Handbook of Fictitious Names gives 1864 
as the date of Smedley’s death. 
OtrHarR Hamsr. 


Homer AND THE Razor (5" §. xi. 329.)— 
Iliad, x. 1. 173, by way of proverb :— 
Nov yap by rdvrecow éxi Evpod iorarat axis, 
“For all, on a razor’s edge it stands.” The word 
(Evpov) is used in the same way by Herodotus, 
vi. 11 ; Theocritus, Jdyl., xxii. 6; Theogenes, 557, 
and several others of a later date. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


This passage has been translated by Lord 
Derby :-— 
“ For on a razor’s edge is balanced now, 
To all the Greeks, the chance of life or death.” 
And by Cowper :— 
** The overthrow 
Complete or full deliverance of us all 
In balance hangs, poised on a razor’s edge.” 
R. 8. K. 
Compare also Sophocles, Antig., 996 ; AZschylus, 
Coéph., 870 ; and Milton :— 
“ Ye see our danger on the utmost edge of danger.” 
Parad. Regained. 
Joun B. Stack, B.A. 


“Tae Firower or Servinc Men” (5 §. xi. 
328.)—A somewhat modern version may be found 
in vol. iii. p. 87 of Percy’s Reliques of English 
Poetry (the reference applies to Dodsley’s first 8vo. 
edition of 1765). ‘The ballad is here headed The 
Lady turned Serving Man, and the bishop in- 
troduces it with a note: “[This] is given from 
a written copy containing some improvements 
(perhaps modern ones) upon the old popular ballad 
entitled The Famous Flower of Serving Men ; or, 
the Lady turned Serving Man.” A. 


This ballad is in Ritson’s Ancient Songs and 
Ballads, edit. by W. C. Hazlitt (Reeves & Turner, 
1877). L. P. 


Tue “ Nositiry” Rotts or Arms (5™ S. v. 
103, 383 ; vi. 222 ; vii. 284; viii. 203 ; ix. 274.) 
—In answer to Mr. Cuartes S. Percevar’s 
query as to the use of the term “ Nobility ” Roll, I 
have merely to state that this designation was of 
my own adoption. There is no evidence whatever, 


so far as I can learn, that any official rolls of this 
James GREENSTREET. 


nature ever existed. 
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“ PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING” (5% §, 
xi, 308.)—From Wordsworth’s sonnet, written in 
London, Sept., 1802, beginning,— 

“ © friend, I know not which way I must look.” 


M. P. 


This is an old and familiar sentiment. In 
a saying of Heraclitus, as Synesius remarks 
(“ De Insomn.,” Opp., p. 140 A., Par., 1631), it is 
thus expressed: Kai rodro dpa % Yuyijs mré- 
pwars, Td, Te ad Enpry Yvyx) cody, mpos dvdev 
dAdo to ‘HpaxArcitw teivov eipioxopev. This 
appears as avy?), fue Yux codwrary in Galen 
(De Subst. Nat. Facult., tom. iv. p. 786, Lips., 
1822). Compare Plutarch (De Esu Carn., Orat. 1), 
and Clement of Alex. (Ped., Ll ii. c. 2). In a 
similar manner the drunkard in Stobeus (Flor., 
cap. “De Temperant.”) is described as vypijv 
ri Poy} éxov, while avy Yvx?) copwraty Kai 
aptory is the opposite expression. 

Still more exactly to the point is the Greek 
verse :— 

raxeia yaortip Aerrov ov Tixre voov. 
This is cited by Jer. Taylor, in the second of his 
Sermons on the House of Feasting, and is referred 
in Eden’s edition to Greg. Naz, Carm. x. 
lin. 589, tom. ii. p. 444 (Taylor's Works, vol. iv. 
p. 195, note s). But the line is also quoted by 
another contemporary writer, St. Chrysostom 
(Hom. xiii. in Ep. 1 ad Tim., cap. v. ver. 6), as a 
saying of the “heathen.” In the Ox. Trans. it is, 
“ Even the heathens say, ‘A heavy paunch bears 
not a subtle mind.’” And this is certainly right, 
for in Galen (Ad. Thras.) there is, os yaorip 
) Tayela tov voov ov Tikre Tov AerTov, as a 
common proverb (c. xxxvii. tom. ii. p. 107 H. 
{Lat.], Ven., 1536). 
Of Latin writers Horace has (Sat., ii. 2, 76) :— 
“ Vides ut pallidus omnis 

Ceena desurgat dubia? Quin corpus onustum 

Hesternis vitiis animum quoque pregravat ipsum.” 
And Cicero (7'use. Disp., v. 100), “ Quid, quod ne 
mente quidem recte uti possumus, multo cibo et 
potione completi ?” Ep. MarsHatt. 


Ihave heard it said that James Hannay ori- 
ginated this now well-known phrase. Whether 
the statement be true or not I cannot tell. 

Anon. 


Avtnors or Booxs Waytep (5" §, xi, 329.)— 


Pisl Blood’s Leap and St. Abe and his Seven Wives 
are by Robert Buchanan the poet, who is also the author 
of White Rose and Red, a poem that furnishes a curious 
commentary upon his essays on The Fleshly School of 
Poetry, which first appeared in the Contemporary 
Review. A. Grancer Hurt. 


The Contention of Death and Love is by that brilliant 
out rather imitative poet Thomas Wade. Helena, the 
next poem in succession by Wade, also published by 
Moxon in 1837, is paged on from the Contention, begin- 
ning at p. 20. Wade puts his name on the title-page of 
the Helena, and states in a prefatory note that the two 





poems are intended as instalments of a companion 
volume to his earlier Afundi et Cordis Carmina. 
J. L. Warren, 
Hope Leslie is written by Miss Sedgwick. Shakespeare 
and his Friends is, 1 believe, by Thomas Miller, author 
of Royston Gower and Lady Jane Grey, &c. B. J. 
Lost Brooch.—Harriet Newman, elder of the two 
sisters of Card. Newman, who married Mr. Thomas 
Mozley, Fellow of Oriel. Ep. MarsHa.t, 


Autnors oF Quotations Wantep (5% §, 
xi. 329.)— 
*** A jolly place,’ said he, ‘in times of old, 
But something ails it now : the spot [not place] 
is cursed.’” 
The couplet runs thus. M,N. G. has misquoted it. It 
is from Wordsworth’s Heart-Leap Well. 
J. L. WARREN, 
* His shoote it was but loosely shott, 
Yet flew not the arrowe in vaine, 
For it mett one of the sheriffes men, 
And William a Trent was slaine.” 

The lines are from the old ballad of “ Robin Hood and 
Guy of Gisborne,” vv. 73-6, Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 62 
(Lond, and Glasg., Griffin & Co., n.d.). 

Frepk. Rue. 
(5t §. xi. 309, 339.) 
“ He who cannot reason,” &c., 

If XZ. M. and A. will refer to note 57 to the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold they will find the lines they quote in 
a passage from the preface to a work called Academical 
Questions. The name of the author is not given. 

Ricup. Barrinetor. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Agamemnon of schylus. By Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
THE announcement of this volume forcibly reminded us 
of the year of grace 1829, for then appeared The Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus in Greek, German (Voss), and 
English, by Dr. James Kennedy, translator of the play 
and editor of the whole work. The principle main- 
tained by Dr. Benjamin seems sufficiently one with that 
of Dr. James Kennedy to give a sui et ejusdem generis 
caste to the two translations. See the latter (1829), 
pref., pp. vii, viii, and the former (1878), sect. vi. 
pp. xviii, xix. Nor will a further comparison of the 
two belie this classification, which, while it significantly 
applies to the labours of the two Kennedys (éyupiy 
levyoc 'Arpeday), would embrace likewise the Aga- 
memnons of William Sewell, John Conington, and Mr. 
Robert Browning himself. Singular are these as a class 
in their severance from versions like that of Mr. Sym- 
mons, of Christ Church (1824)—one of the noblest 
versions of a Greek play ever attempted—as being 
pointedly adapted rather for the needs of the Greek 
student than for the pleasure of the English reader. But 
if,as Mr. Herman Merivale says, no dramatic literature is 
now read, as such, for enjoyment, the difference matters 
little. None can become popular, in the real sense of the 
word, at present ; no rendering can be more than useful. 
But useful as a handbook of Aischylus this volume is 
well calculated to be. We observe in Dr. Benjamin one 
or two apt admissions of reading into the text, notably 
Canter’s, 1. 1101, p. 37. We do not, however, find any 
rema. ‘ on 1], 245, nor reference to Clausen, and so are 
made .o miss what might be a very curious piece of 
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criticism. We had marked out a few p for com- 
parison in the kindred works of these “Two Noble Kins- 
men,” the Kennedys; but as every reader has his own 
favourites we will leave the selection to him whom it 
most concerns, only suggesting that one or both should 
be compared with Mr. Browning as the best means of 
enjoying all three. Although, as may be gathered from 
our estimate of John Symmons, we are disciples of a 
school of translation widely differing from that of the 
work before us, or those with which we have classed it, 
still, to a student intent on Aischylus, intending a tour 
in light marching order, and necessarily for the nonce 
an homo unius libri, we can most conscientiously recom- 
mend this beautiful little volume of Dr. Kennedy as a 
fit companion in travel, not less ready for his purpose 
than was the “expiring” but immortal “ Aischylus ” of 
Parson Adams to that most worthy of wayfarers. We 
may add that the types, Greek and English, are alike 
distinct and pleasant reading, no mean commendation 
nowadays in the matter of University printing. 


Court, Household, and Itinerary of King Henry 11. 
Instancing also the Chief Agents and Adversuaries of 
the King in his Government, Diplomacy, and Strategy. 
By R. W. Eyton, M.A., late’Rector of Ryton. (London, 
Taylor & Co.; Dorchester, J. Foster.) 

A Key to Domesday. Specially Exemplified by an 
Analysis and Digest of the Dorset Survey. (Same 
author and publishers.) 

Tue author of the Antiquities of Shropshire once more 

offers to the student of history and archzology the 

assistance of a veteran in those branches of learning. 

The two books now before us belong to two distinct 

classes, each most useful, not to say indispensable, as a 

help to the clear understanding of the particular subject 

treated. No writer on the history of England during 
the medieval period can afford to neglect the light 
thrown on the events of any given reign by the Itinerary 
of the monarch. A well-compiled Itinerary is a microcosm 
of English political history for the period which it 
covers, just aga carefully edited Domesday is a microcosm 
of the social history of England in the period immediately 
following the Norman Conquest. Mr. Eyton has devoted 
much time and thought and much reading to the pre- 
paration of works which must necessarily be to a great 
extent labours of love, and for which the appreciation of 
the historical student must be almost his sole reward. 
We are enabled by the very full and, to a certain extent, 
classed index to trace the succession of the principal 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities of Henry II.’s time, 
the bishops, chancellors, and chief justices of England, 
and the sheriffs of the several counties. Mr. Eyton has 
some peculiarities of orthography, which we are at a loss 
to account for. We do not see why he should throughout 
write “ Liseux " for Lisieux, and almost always “ Baieux ” 
for Bayeux, where he does not profess to reproduce the 
original spelling. We agree, on the whole, with his use 
of Prince and Princess to denote the sons and daughters 
of the king, as a convenient and “non-pedantic form” ; 
but what does he mean by speaking, at p. 85, of a “ junior 

Prince of Bourg-Deols”? This designation seems about 

as applicable as that of “ Titular of Kilgraston,” in the 

wonderful Bonar pedigree, so keenly disaected in Popu/ar 

Genealogists and Pedigree-Making. In his identifications 

of places we should have liked to have seen Mr. Eyton 

show more clearly when such identifications are solely 
his own. Having once preferred Bur-le-Roy to Bur or 

Bures, in the Pays de Caux, he seems ever after to adopt 





contribution. The English which he has considered 
most suitable to render the Norman Latin is sometimes 
rather appalling. “ Geldability” and “ Hidation” will, 
we hope, remain confined strictly to “ Domesday 
English.” It would, of course, be easy to make the 
Survey of Dorset the peg on which to hang an excursug 
on the “ Coliberti, Villani, Bordarii,” ani other much 
disputed Domesday characters. But we refrain, from 
consideration for the readers of “N. & Q ,” and refer 
them to Mr. Eyton’s own pages for his view of the sub. 
ject, as well as for many interesting illustrations of 
England in the days of the “stark king,” who “loved 
the tall deer as though he was their father." 

Tue Library Journal, Aug., 1878, to Feb., 1879 
(Triibner), the journal to refer to if any information ag 
to the conduct of a library is required, us usu»! containg 
a large amount of matter both interesting and useful to 
those specially concerned. Vol. III. is completed, and 
most minute index added. In the January number Alli- 
bone defends the Indexes to bis Dictionary in answer 
to the well-known strictures of Mr. B. R. Wheatley. 

The New Quarterly Magazine this time contains a 
paper on Harrow which commands attention, proceeding 
as it does from the pen of one evidently thoroughly con- 
versant with the internal economy of the school. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Cuiericus Rusticvs.—Our learned correspondent, the 
Rev. E. MarsHaut, has pointed out, at p. 172 of vol. ix, 
of our present series, that the name of the saint is not 
“Ishmael,” but “ Ismael.” We would refer you to the 
paper in question.—We believe the marriage custom to 
which you refer to be very common now in England. 

8S. M. Kryestey Kinestey (Cuckfieli.)\—The due 
custody of the registers of the destroyed City churches 
is, we believe, provided for by the Act 23 & 24 Vict. 
cap. 142. 

F. D. (Nottingham.)—Your note and enclosures have 
been sent to A. C. 8. We are sure our correspondent 
will feel most grateful for all the trouble you have taken 
in the matter. 

J.O. W. H.—Edward the Black Prince and his wife, 
the Princess Joan. 

W. F. P.—The twentieth century will commence on 
January 1, 1901. 

Inquirer should read the article “Zodiac” in any 
good cyclopedia. 

Frvcet.—It is only a matter of private arrangement 
dictated by convenience. 

E. B. (Chichester.)}—We shall be glad to have from 
you an exact reference, together with the author's name. 

W. J. P. (Camden, New Jersey.)—Letter forwarded. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addre~sed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 


this view without using any sign to show that there may | Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


be a doubt on the point, which is rather an arbitrary 
mode of procedure. We have left ourselves but little 


We beg leave to state that we decline wo return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


space to express our opinion of Mr, Eyton’s Domesday | to this rule we can make no exception. 
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